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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
THE TWO APPRENTICES: OR, THE EDUCATION FINISHED. 
4 TALE—BEING THE THIRD OF THE SERIES OF THE TWO SISTERS. 
BY PROFESSOR J. H. INGRAHAM. 


Tue first appearance in society of two!|!ignorance, and her pride coming to her aid, 
peautiful and wealthy girls, like Ann and |she had the preceding night mternally re- 
Caroline Marshall, created not a little sensa-|| solved not to go into society for a full year, 


tion in the aristocratic circle in which they) but remain at home and devote the whole 
had made their debut. Their beauty, for-| time to study. With these commendable 


tune, fashionable appearance and finished | dispositions, the two sisters came into their 
education, (for all the world knew they had | father’s presence. 

just left Madame *sschool,) was the talk)! Mr, Marshall was reading when they en- 
of scheming mothers with marrying sons, | tered, but laid the book down and received 
of marrying sons with fortunes yet to make, | them with a kind, paternal smile. 

with economical—yet still gay—bachelors,|| “Good morning, my dear children,” he 
and widowers with broken estates to repair. said, as he seated one on each side of him; “I 

“Mrs, Marshall will throw her house open |}am glad to see you are so punctual to our 
und give drawing-rooms, now,” said Mrs.|/ appointment ; it argues favourably for the 
Col. Bisbee to Mrs. Dr. Leigh, at Col.|| issue of my wishes. I need not ask whe- 
Whartons’ party. ‘ What a match the girls'| ther you are now quite convinced that your 
will be. Ionly wish Henry was of age!” ||education is not a useful one—that, with all 
“Tam told Mr. Marshall is worth three)! your knowledge of various elegancies of scho- 
hondred thousand dollars, and these are his!) larship, there is nothing you know perfectly, 
only children ;” remarked Mrs. Dr. Leigh jor which you could make use of towards sup- 
tack again to Mrs. Col. Bisbee. “ They!) porting yourselves in case any reverse of for- 
will be splendid fortunes.” ‘tune should happen to you!” 

The morning after “ The Trial,” these|| The young ladies were silent; but their 
“fine matches” and “splendid fortunes” made/| heightened colour and down cast eyes spoke 
their appearance in the library at the hour}/eloquently the reply their lips could not be 
ofappointment. Ann, who was really a sen-|/ trusted with. 
sible and good girl, felt excessively mortified|} ‘* My motive, dear Ann and Caro,” he con- 
find her education had proved so deficient,/| tinued, “in soliciting this interview with 
ut she was most hurt that her father should!) you, proceeds from the kindest and most anx- 
have received such a disappointment. She||ious affection. I have long suspected the 
entered the library sad and thoughtful, won-|/ usefulness of a fashionable modern education, 
dering what her father had to propose, and||and have lately been made aware that you 
prepared in her heart to acquiesce fully in|| were throwing away your best years in fri- 
tis wishes, even if it was to return to schoo! || volous acquisitions. I saw that, though your 
for three years longer. Caroline was more||minds and manners had improved, it was 


vexed than grieved, at the exposure of her||owing more to your innate taste and refine- 
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ment, than any instructions you derived from: 
Madame ’s, whose whole system I began | 
to have reason to suspect was hollow and su- | 
perficial ; one unfitted for training an indi- 
vidual either for usefulness in this world, or'| 
happiness in the next. I saw you had ac-| 
quired only the tinsel of education, and that} 
the solid foundation was almost altogether | 
wanting. I waited patiently till your Jast| 
year was up, and when you returned home| 
“ finished,” I put you to the ordeal; not so | 
much to convince myself as to prove to your- | 
selves your own deficiencies. ‘The trial has| 
passed and the result I need not repeat.” 

“No, sir—spare us, father,” cried both! 
at once; “we are sufficiently vexed and) 
mortified, and feel deeply grateful to you for! 
so early making us sensible of our defi-| 
ciencies. But neither of us ever expected | 
what we learned at school would be called 
for in the world.” 

“ Every kind of learning is useful at some 
period of life or another. Now I am glad to 
find you so humble, and trust to find you wil- 
ling to retrieve your Jost time.” 

* [ndeed we are,” said Caroline, warmly. 
“fam willing to renounce the society we 
have just appeared in, and again become a 
school girl.” 

“ And will you, Ann, at yourage, return to 
school ?” 

“ Cheerfully, dear father, though I confess 
it would be mortifying; but I feel I cannot 


be more mortified in the eyes of others, than | 


I am now at myself.” 

* But I should not like to return to Ma- 
dame ——’s school,” said Caroline. “ We 
have gone through all the classes, and learnt 
every no—not every thing,” she added, 
correcting herself and blushing. 

“ Were I to return you to school, it would 
not be Madame *s,” replied Mr. Mar- 
shal] ; “ but it is not my intention you shall 
goto school again. The purpose I have in 
view for you, is to provide you proper instruc- 
tors in music and French, and let you study 
at home; leaving it to your own pride and 
sense of duty, after the mortification you 
have lately experienced, to apply your- 
selves.” 

Both young ladies were delighted at this 
indulgence of their kind and sensible parent; 
and in contemplating the improvement they 
should make, they quite forgot the loss of the 
ecg of the gay society into which they 

ad just been introduced. Ann began to feel 
her self-respect restored, and Caroline was 
all happiness and hope. Their father was 
rejoiced to see this state of mind in the two 
young ladies who were so willing to sacrifice 
pleasure to duty. But the consciousness of 
their shameful deficiencies in the branches 








of study they ought to have known, spurred 


them on to make themselves masters of them 
[It were well if other young ladies when con, 
vinced of the errors of their education y.,; 
be us ready to make the effort to retric.. 
them. Perhaps few who now leave go), 
“ finished” could on trial succeed better 
our heroines. bi. 

“ My dear children,” said Mr. Marsha)! 
gravely, “{ have yet another object in yioy 
which I fear you will be less ready to om, 
brace. It has always been my opinion th»: 
every person, of either sex, whatever }, 
their wealth and station at the present ti, 
should know some current occupativy, be 
which, in pecuniary distress, they mici: 
maintain themselves. You both remego- 
the story of the nobleman, who, paying gy) 
to a young lady, received her father’s ¢, . 
sent only on condition he first made himsel; 
master of some trade, Being deeply attaci; 
to her, the young noble went and Jearned tio 
trade of a basket-maker. He then gave tie 
lady’s father proof of his perfect skill in the 
art, and received his daughter in marriage. 
A few years elapsed, his country was cop. 
vulsed with revolutions, and he fled with his 
wife to England, where he would have beep 
reduced to the utmost indigence, but for the 
knowledge of his trade of basket-making, t) 
which he resorted, and by which he supported 
himself and family, until a change of govern. 
ment restored him to his country and his po 
sessions. The father of the lady, as the re. 
sult shows, was a wise man. Every pareut 
who wishes his children to be independent of 
poverty, should give them the knowledze of 
some handicraft or occupation. Every gen- 
tleman’s son can in a short time learn bwok 
keeping, and in case of misfortune he has a 
clerkship to resort to for support. Every 
young lady should be taught, before she quits 
the maternal roof, the trade of millinery, or 
mantua-making. No young lady’s education 
can be complete, until she acquires such 
trade. You smile, Caroline. Iam sorry 
see that my child is infected with the ign 
rant prejudices against trades, that so shane- 
fully exist in this country. How much ms 
ery would have been averted in the world, i 
females had been educated to be more inde 
pendent! Neitherof you can form a conception 
of it. I have had my heart bleed at suffering. 
[ have witnessed that which might have been 
prevented, if parents had properly done thet 
duty. A father or mother that suffers a su 
or daughter to leave the paternal roof wilt 
out the knowledge of some pursuit by which 
they can be independent, is guilty in \ 
sight of God of the evils and crimes whic? 
in consequence may befal them. | do 0 
feel, therefore, my children, that I shall have 
performed my duty to you, if [ suffer you" 
marry and enter upon life without an ine 
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ndence in yourselves, which willrenderyou to this mortification for a possible contingen- 
superior to misfortune.” cy. You ask too much, sir, of the obedience 


«You do not mean, dear father,” exclaim- of your children.” 
od Caroline, “that you wish us to learn a} Mr. Marshall looked with surprise at this 


ide!” unusual language and bearing of his daugh- 
«This is my wish; and I sincerely hope ter, hitherto the most gentle and yielding ; 

sou will co-operate with me therein.” | but before he could reply, the street bell rang 

“ «[ndeed, sir,” interposed Ann, “it would and a servant in a moment after came in 

be so disreputable.” and said a woman was very urgent to see 
«No useful occupation is disreputable. him. 

Ignorance and dependence are so.” | “Is she a lady, James?” 


*« But we will pursue our music and) The footman hesitated at first, and then re- 
French,” urged Ann, “during the year, and plied, “ She is poor, now, but looks as if she 
then we shall have an independence in might have seen better days. She says she 
them.” must see you, sir.” 

« But not such an one as I could desire for =“ Show her into the library. This is a cold 
you. If you both had been proficients in | day for a poor woman to be abroad,” added 
them, it still would have been my purpose to the benevolent merchant, whose well known 
give you the knowledge of a trade. For | charities brought many a poor way-farer to 
dress‘makers and milliners can generally find | his hospitable door for temporary relief. 
work and support themselves; but fewteach-| James ushered in a slender female, not 
ers of French and music are required to sup- yet twenty-seven years of age. She was 
ply the demand, and these now mostly come | pale and emaciated, rather by famine than 
from France, Germany, or Italy, and men are sickness. The day abroad was wintry and 
preferred. Depending alone on these, your, bleak, and yet she wore only a straw bonnet, 
chances, when thrown upon them asa re- a thin muslin gown, and a small silk hand- 
source for bread, would be slight for getting kerchief about her neck, all having the worn 
employment for your talents. [am serious. air of poverty. 


and determined in this matter, my dear chil-, Mr. Marshall instantly recognized in her | 


dren, for I know you will thank me for it the wife of a young man of fortune he had 
when you are older.” /|once known, and the daughter of a merchant 

“It will be such a disgrace, father ;” said | with whom he had once been associated in 
Caroline, scornfully, and with a burning, business. He quickly rose and offered her a 


cheek of wounded pride. chair, and politely presented her to his daugh- 
“You have false notions. It is, on the ters, who were struck with pity and surprise. 
contrary, honorable.” |The poor woman sank into the seat, and cov- 
“How every body will wonder and laugh, ered her face with her hands, seemingly 
atus;” added she, with tears in her eyes. ||overcome with sorrow and suffering. He 


“None but the weak and foolish—and the | kindly took her hand and inquired what he 
opinions of such should have no weight with | could do for her. 
you.” “ Bread and shelter for my dear children,” 
“Sir,” said Ann, impressively, “ pray she answered, with such earnestness of peti- 
spare us this humiliation.” tion, as deeply to move the sympathies of the 
“It is for your good, and I shall feel hap- | sisters. 


pier, knowing you are fortified against the) ‘ Is your husband no longer living 1” 


reverses which life daily brings to the weal-| “He has been seven months dead. He 
thy.” had become poor before his last illness, which 

“But do you fear poverty, father?” she, took from me all I possessed. Since then, 
asked, earnestly. | Mr. Marshall, I have been struggling with 


“No, my dear. [am rich, and shall in athe most painful indigence ;—his friends re- 
few weeks retire from business with as much) fusing me relief—for his evil courses had 
of this world’s goods as [ desire. But if I) estranged their affection from him—my own 
be not unfortunate, you may see misfortune \friends are living in Boston, and cou!d not 
in your lives—you may marry, and reverses) help me if they would. Last week I parted 


may happen—widowhood and poverty.” || with the last article I had on earth, for food 
_“Itis a fearful picture, father ;” said Caro-| for myself and two dear boys—when I tell 
line, shuddering. | you it was my wedding ring I need not say 


“Arm yourself, then, against it, as J | any thing more to prove to you my utter des- 
would urge you to do, should it ever be re-| titution at this moment. To-day we were 
alized.” ||driven from our wretched dwelling, and I 

Ann was silent a few moments, and then, have come to you, remembering your former 
sid, with firmness and displeasure, “I have' intimacy with my father, to influence you 
thought of it, father, and feel I cannot yield, at least to save my children.” 


“ wn 
mith anna. 
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Mr. Marshall and his daughters listened to) they had been a party to—both were toyc 
her painful narrative with pity. with fear and distress. 

‘Could you obtain no employment, Mrs.|| “ My dear daughters,” said their fy}, 
Linnford, that you were driven to such dis-| pressing them alternately to his heart; «|, 
tressing necessities.” | overjoyed to see that you feel. Proyigons, 

“ Alas, sir, | am ignorant of any thing by! has certainly sent her here to enforce 
which I can earn a penny. [ tried first to) wishes in your behalf. This poor widow | 
get one or two French scholars, but I was) once knew, as young, lovely, and happy, as 
found too deficient, not having properly been either of you, and as likely to be happy jp 
instructed in the language, so that it failed ||life. Her father was wealthy and indyjoe. 
me when | would have made it a resource.| her, and she was surrounded with every |yy. 
My slight knowledge of drawing and paint-| ury. She wasa belle, sdmired, and caress: 
ing failed to be of service, as those I applied | and flattered. She married a young may » 
to were not satisfied with my productions ; || fortune, who had already acquired dissipate; 
in my music I was equally unsuccessful ; and | and extravagant habits, and as she infor: 
too late I found that I had been educated for | me—for I have long ceased to hear any thine 
prosperity, and not for adversity; and that, from them—has ended his life in poyery 


he 


my fashionable acquirements, when I would | 
have leaned upon them, proved broken! 
reeds.” 

Mr. Marshall glanced slightly at his| 
daughters, who returned the look with emo-| 
tions they found it difficult to suppress. | 
Their eyes were filled with tears. 

* Had you no more solid pursuits to fall 
back upon, then, Mrs, Linnford ?” inquired | 
the merchant, questioning her further, desir- | 
ous that his daughters should have the full | 
benefit of this oppoitunity of seeing illus-| 
trated in actual life, what he would have 
had them learn rather by the experience of 
others than their own. 

“No, sir.” 

“ Could you not sew ?” 

“A little, sir—but I could neither cut nor | 
make any thing to be of use, or by which) 
money could be made. If I had only given 
some of the wasted time over my piano and 
drawings in girlhood, to learning the trade 
of dress-making, J could easily have obtained 
employment, and supported my children de- 
cently. But as it is, sir, | have found myself 
perfectly helpless, and am at last driven to 
seek charity from one who knew me in the 
gaiety and sunshine of my youth, when I 
lived only for admiration and pleasure, be- 
lieving life would always be thus to me.” 

Mr. Marshall wiped a tear from bis eye, 
and then affectionately inquiring where her 
children were, ordered his carriage, and bride 
her go for them to a kind neighbor’s with 
whom she said that she had left them, and at 
once return with them to his house. She 
quit him with tears of gratitude to fulfil his 
wishes. 

For some moments after she had left the 
room, and they had heard the carriage drive 
away, they remained silent. At length Ann 
burst into tears of grief and penitence, and 
throwing herself into her father’s arms, sob- 
bed, without power to speak. Caroline came 
and knelt at his feet, clasping his hands with- 


leaving her in utter destitution, and a peti 
tioner of charity. Her fate, dear girls, Hea. 
ven has given as a lesson to you—oh, inay j 
be so deeply impressed upon your mind gs 
never to be erased. God in mercy avert ¢y) 
‘from your heads, but if it come—as come ; 
‘may, in this chequered life—may you be pre. 
|pared for it while in prosperity.” 

| Dear, dearest father,” they exclaimed, 
‘both at once, “ we will not say one word more 
against learning a trade. We shall only t 
too happy if you will permit us.” : 


| “Now you have made me happy,” he said 


jwith a glow of pride and pleasure. “ Yyu 
‘have shown yourselves noble and generous 
‘girls; and when you have acquired it, | sli:!) 
feel more confidence in letting you leave my 
‘roof, when the time of our separation comes; 
ifor I shall know whatever evil befal, the 
|fate of this poor, helpless Mrs, Linntord ean 
‘never be yours.” 

| The comfort of Mrs. Linnford, was Mr 
-Marshall’s first care; and when he had place’ 
‘her in a comfortable suite of rooms, and seen 
her smile again with hope, he gave hins:' 
\to the finishing of the education of his daugl- 
‘ters. Mrs. Marshall, at first, made decwed 
lobjections to the “ preposterous idea,” of put- 
‘ting Aon and Caroline to trades. “ What 
|would the world say?’ was her narrow 
‘minded argument, when it was proposed ‘ 
her. She, however, was prevailed upon to 
give her consent, on hearing the sad story 0! 
Mrs. Linnford; and the sisters choosing 
dress-makers’ or  mantua-making” trace, 
were the next week placed with a Ms 
Gvodwin, a lady who had once been a ger 
tlewoman, and had moved in the same circies 
fifteen years before, with the Marshall !a0- 
ily. Widowhood and poverty had driven her 
to provide for herself, which she was, hap 
pily, able to do, from having been taught by 
a sensible mother dress-making before sie 
was married. It was now her means, "0 
only of independence, but of respectability 





in hers. Both were overcome by the scene 





With this excellent person Ann and Carolite 
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“ Forgel-Me-Not.”’—The Soul, &c. 77 








were placed, and were highly pleased with | they both have made such noble sacrifices of 
their new occupation. No distinction was) prejudices and pride to obtain; and that Mr. 
made between them and the other appren-| Marshall, the kind, wise, and good father, 
vices, and all was harmony and cheerful em-|/ may live tosee them, and their cluldren atier 
sjovment. It was pleasant to see the sisters | them, blessed and happy, is the prayer of the 
‘eave the house every morning at eighto’clock, writer, as he feels it will be that ot all those 
in plain cottage bonnets, thick shawls, and | who have read this tale of No Fiction.” 

neat chintz gowns, and with their baskets on 
their arms, trip to the shop. At one, they is a 
came home, and, changing their dresses, re- Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
ceived their French, Italian and music teach- LINES TO —. 

ers till five, and the evening they devoted, “FORGET ME NOT.” 
ypder their father’s eye, to study. r 

The world made a great noise about it, Forget me not when far away, 
end many of their aristocratic friends cud the _ And other friends you greet ; 
apprentices. But these were the very ones Forget me not when witi the gay 
whose friendship and acquaintance would | In social cheer you meet. 
have been valueless, if not injurious to them; 
« they were well got out of the way. Mr. 
\arshall was called eccentric ; some thought 
pe feared bankruptcy; and some said one 
thing and some another; and so the matter, 
after occasioning a little town wonder and Perchance, thy path may lead thee on 
talk, subsided, To honor and renown, 

The young ladies nobly pursued their ob-' By virtuous deeds more nobly won 
iect,and atthe end of nine months, both of |, Than many a monarch’s crown. 
them bad learned their trade thoroughly, and 
felt more proud of Mrs. Goodwin's praises | 
than of all Madame ’s false flitteries, on || 
their quitting her school. They felt them- 
selves now, independent, and a conscious) 
pride of self-dependence gave them more|| //47mony, N. J, May, 1812. J.B. L. 
energy and strength of character than they | —_ 
bad ever felt before. Their studies in the, 
meanwhile had been thoroughly reviewed 
and earned over, so that, at the end of the 
year, they felt they could not only entertain 
M. Laveaux in his native language, but O Lord! my Redeemer! my Saviour! my Friend! 
really did converse a whole evening with Incline now thine ear, to my prayer attend; 

French and Italian gentlemen that were | Bend down in thy merey, O scatter my fear! 

ouests at their father’s. They replaced their | And letin thy favor thy servant appear. 

former teacher's lying draw ings and paint-| My pathway seems gloomy. and dark are my skies ; 

igs by genuine ones from their own pen- | Pir? sero onotens me, and pail are mine eyes 

cis; and both proved such proficients 1n || O Jesus my Saviour! in mercy draw nigh. 

inusic, as to compose very excellent pieces, || Where! where shall I find him!—TI seek for his seat, 

and play at sight the most difficult Compo- ||'To order my cause, and to plead at his feet; 

sitions of Mozart and Hayden. )'To tell him my sorrow 8, make known ty request, 
rm : . | And thus, heavy laden, lay down on his breast. 

Thus good sense triumphed over preju- | aig fey ; 
dice, By stooping to learn a trade, these |, A emg like the willow that droops in the storm, 
sa . ; . 1en jts leaves are all faded, its beauty all torn; 
young ladies gained self-respect, and truly |, The shade of the cypres steals dark o'er my sight ;— 
ennobled themselves in the eyes of the world | My light is all darkness, my day turned to night. 
which had affected to despise them. As these | Oh that [ had wings! as a dove I would soar, 
cuvaiare.nl tecent aocurrenon, and es oll Ant tee a torr Tess trike eee 
a se eller he oa ~_ _ ran ed Where, ceasing ont wehahte. the weary may rest. os 
mel ry : ated our p rey P . . Huthorough, June, 1842 
moral, Ann, it may be said, is well] married | 
‘0a merchant, and lives in a style becoming | 
ier wealth and station. Caroline isengaged, An eastern paper remarks that Judge Kent 
‘0 that Mr. “Somebody” she once danced | must have a good wife, or he never would 
with. That their future life may be happy |/have said, that “ There are few evils to which 
as its morning was bright and serene, and | man is subjected that he would not avoid, if 
that no vicissitudes of fortune will compel |he would converse more with his wife, and 
them to resort to that self-dependence which | follow her advice.” 


Forget me not in sunny hours, 
When fleetest flowers bloom ; 

And zephyrs waft from spicy bowers 
Their fragrance and perfume. 


May virtue guard thee on thy way, 
Till life’s short journey’s o’er ; 
Then may we meet in endless day, 

Where friends shall part no more. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


'“THE SOUL ALONE KNOWETH ITS 
OWN BITTERNESS.” 
BY REV. J. ALLEN. 
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Written for the Ladies’ Garland. ibegan to look cheerfully forward to lies 
turn. 


KATE ELLIOTT; | Kate Elliott was very beautiful ; tall, we 


OR, VICISSITUDES. | cormed and commanding iN person. Her 


| face was of an oval contour, with exquis 
fine features; complexion of a warm, na 
“So you will go, Charles!” said a young} hue, with redundant tresses of raven black. 
and beautiful girl, with tears glittering on|,ness; and eyes large, expressive, and me, 
her dark eye-lashes, as she clung to the arm} ing in their own softness, though of the san» 
of a fine, noble-looking youth, who, from his }| ‘dark hue as her hair. Her disposition, |ik; 
resemblance to her, was evidently her bro- |Charles’s, was naturally gay and lively; he, 
ther. |mind well stored with not mere accomp}'s;. 

* Yes, Kate, I must go; but why will you || ments, but with the best literature of the day 
weep thus! ‘Think how soon I shall return;|, She had been educated under the carefy! os. 
—nay, you unman me,” and, half ashamed of|! of Mrs. Elliott. She was just sixteen—}, 
his tears, he dashed them aside, and parting} two years younger than Charles; and yoy 
the raven ringlets off his sister’s fair brow,| just merging from lovely girlhood toa bes. 
he kissed her: saying, * Listen, Kate, mo-} tiful woman. 
ther calls you; once more good-by,” and|| 3 ® - ° + 
kissing his hand toa lady,—lovely, and scarce|; It was a bright summer morning, thro. 
beyond the prime of life, he hastened away. || months from the commencement of my s' 

Yet more than once he turned to gaze on the} In the small but elegantly furnished dm. 

home he was leaving for the first time; and || ing-room of Elliott Cottage, sat Kate 

the fair young girl and her mother watched! her mother. The windows were I Ww, Oper 

him “till the shaded trees prevented their | ing on a balcony or piazza, filled with p men 
distinguishing him longer. || white muslin curtains shaded the sun’s br -h: H 

Charles Elliott was the only son of Capt.| rays; a smali marble stand, supportins 3 offer 
Elliott, a brave and distingnished officer, but || vase of beautiful flowers, stood betire }.rs, insti 
who had died before Charles had numbered} Elliott. Kate sat by her side; some > fi but. 
his sixteenth year; leaving his widow with) needle-work, with which she had been ep rese 
two children, and a fortune “suilicient to main- | gaged, lay on her lap, and an expression o: Wo 
tain them comfortably, and supply them with | deep thought was on her fine countenance. tant 
not alone the necessaries, but the luxuriesof|; “ What are you thinking of, Kate!” sd wer 
life. | Mrs. Elliott, smiling ; “you appear to be med. 

An only brother of Mrs. Elliott’s, Edward | tating deeply on some very interesting su A 
Clare, had in early life visited the Rast In-| ject.” frou 
dies, wishing to amass sufficient wealth to || Kate looked up; a tear rested on her dark all t 
enable him to return a rich man; but the! eye, as she said, * [am thinking of Charles, bow! 
only tidings Mrs. Elliott had ever heard of, and I wonder he does not write.” this 
hin. was the loss of the vessel in which he} ‘ You forget he has not had time to arr cott 
had sailed ; and this induced her to decline there yet, and you know we have heard from At 
giving her consent to Charles, when he in-|| him once.” The 
formed her his most ardent wish was to ac) At this moment a servant entered, wits a dow 
cept a lucrative employment, which had been) letter in his hand. Kate sprang up, exe'ain- air, 
offered him in the Indies. \'ing, “a letter; from whom can it be!” and lon: 

The Indies! it sounded to her asa death-| hastily seized it. The hand-writing was smc 
knell, and it was not until the advice of her} strange, and it was directed to Mrs. E) wt’, thr 
friends and the entreaties of Charles were|; who opened it, and read but a few ins, The 
exhausted, that she could yield her consent. | when, in a voice tremulous from emotion,» rie! 

But Charles was so animated, so full of exclaimed, * Kate, we are ruined !” the 
hope and gaiety, that she could not but be-|) Mrs. Hiliott’s property was vested in te eve 
lieve his cheerful prophecies of a happy re-| stock of a bank, considered perfectly sate. ou" I 
turn. ‘To Kate, poor Kate! it seemed im-| the letter informed her it had lately broken, she 
possible Charles could leave them; and the! and that her whole property was et Not t hot 

wo years he was to remain, she fancied a! her’s alone; many had suffered by 11, to: tea 
long, long time. She strove, by a thousand! many more unable to bear it than she. , Be ber 
little cares, to drive the melancholy thoughts liott Cottage did not belong to her; tt os f 
from her mind, but they would return; and, been leased to her fora number of years 
every thi ng seemed sad that day—even the! with the privilege of purchasing It, at 
gay carol of her canary, and the murmur of] end of that time. The lease expired w"! 

a fountain that played amid a group of plants | one month, and Mrs. Elliott then intence: 
ac front of the cottage. Yet, as day by day} purchase it; but now her plans were all fi 

olled by, their sorrow wore off; and they’ trated. 
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As the first shock of the blow wore off, 
they planned their future movements. | 
“«\We must,” said Mrs, Elliott, * leave the 

ttag and —" 
yr, vo the cottage!” cried Kate, “ Oh,'! 
no, we cannot leave this, our own beautiful 
home.” 

«Listen, Kate,’ 
would this costly furniture contrast with our 
resent fortunes! We have nothing left us, | 
my child, save these; and to support our- || 
selves, at least for a time, we must part with 
them.” 

Convinced of the truth of her mother’s re- 
marks, Kate strove to command her feelings, 
and appear in her mother’s presence cheer-|| 
ful. 

“To Charles they wrote immediately, hop-' 
ing the letter would reach him soon after his), 
arrival. Mrs. Elliott knew that he would 
wish to return instantly on the receipt of her 
letter; but she assured him, much as they 
longed to see him, that it would be advisable | 
for him to remain at present, as his employ- 

ment was a lucrative one. | 

Happily, they received an advantageous || 
ofer for their furniture, which Mrs. Elliott! 
instantly accepted. Kate’s harp was sold ; 
but her piano, with a few pieces of furniture, 
reserved by Mrs. Elliott, were conveyed to 
Woodford, a small village but five miles dis- 
tant from Elliott Cottage, and where they 


were in future to reside. 
* * A 


} 


, 


said her mother, “ how | 


} 
| 


* } 
At last the day came for their departure | 
from their old home; and Kate had visited 
all the villagers, heretofore pensioners of her || 
bounty, and the neighbors, who had sympa- 
thised with them; and now she ran over the | 
cottage, to look at the old rooms once more. 
At one she stopped; it was her own room. 
The woodbine had climhed the latticed win- | 
dow, and its perfumed fragrance filled the || 
air. Kate approached the window, and gazed | 


* 


Kate Elliott. 
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in a melancholy gronp, to bid Miss Kate 
good-by. The gardener approached her 
with a boquet of rare exotics, “ Good-by, 


| Miss Kate,” said the poor fellow, while tears 


rested in his eyes; “ [ have gathered some of 
the flowers you love; and, Miss Kate, [have 
sent some of the prettiest on to Wooeford 
fur you; and when you water them, and tend 
them, will you remember poor Robert?” 
“QO! [shall never forget you ;” cried Kate, 
and springing in the carriage, it drove off, 


}amid the blessings of the group. 


Their new home was small; it consisted 
of but two rooms on the first floor of a small 
two story house ; the rest of which was oc- 
cupied by its owner, a respectable widow 
lady, Mrs. Lacy. The view from it, how- 
ever, was pleasant; and under Kate’s judi- 


cious management, their furniture was soon 


arranged; and it looked (althongh far differ- 
ent from their former style of living,) so neat 


,and comfortable, that her gay spirits rose 


again. 

“ See, mamma,” she exclaimed, * does not 
that recess look as if it were made for my 
piano! The plants, too, are alntost as pretty 
as at the cottage ; and Bob, pretty fellow, I am 
sure he likes it better—don’t you, my birdie!” 
and Bob burst out with a gay merry strain, 


‘as if he understood his mistress’s words. 


Mrs. Mlliott smiled; but it was a sickly 


smile, and Kate saw that her cheek was paler 


than its wont, and her eye had lost its usual] 
brightness. 

“| am sure you are sick, mamma; are you 
not!’ You look pale e 

“ No, dearest,” interrupted her mother, “I 
am only weary ; you must remember our ex- 
citement is wearing off. Come, let us look 
on yonder beautiful sunset.” 

3ut on the morrow she was worse, much 
worse; and Kate, alarmed, sent for a physi- 
cian. 

Mrs. Elliott’s constitution had always been 


long and anxiously out. Before her was the|| delicate; and she had taken a severe cold 
smooth velvet-like lawn; beyond, the woods, | before she left Elliott Cottage, which, in the 
through which they had seen Charles Jast.|| excitement of their departure, she had either 
The trees looked fresher, and greener, in the | neglected, or had not noticed. The phy- 
neh, warm sunlight that was poured upon |sician pronounced it, accordingly, a violent 
them; and the birds sang gayer, merrier than cold; which, if great care were not taken, 
ever, ‘might end in something much more dan- 
Poor Kate! she thought of the happy days gerous. Kate watched unwearied)y beside 
she had passed there; of the many joyous her, and saw that she had every luxur 
hours she might never see again; and her) which she needed, and to which she had been 
tears fell, like rain-drops, on the honey-suckie|| accustomed. 
beneath. | At this time, they received a letter from 
She broke a branch, laden with bright Charles, and as he made no mention of their 
blossoms; and not daring to gaze again on it, | letter; and as his was directed to their old 
she hastily left the room. | home, there was no doubt that he had not re- 
“Come, Kate, are you ready?” said her) ceived it. 


mother, who was already seated in the car-!! : 
riage, 


* * * 


It was four months after their removal 
The servants were gathered on the lawn,' from Elliott Cottage, toward the close of au- 


* 
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tumn, that Kate Elliott sat by the bedside of! 
her cying mother. Yes—Mrs. Elliott was) 
fast reaching that bourne whence no tra-) 
veller returns! 
her delicate frame, and consumnption—that 
fell destroyer—had claimed her for its own, 
She had fallen into an uneasy slumber; her 
hair had escaped from her cap, and contrast- 
ed its raven blackness with the death-like 
hue of her face. Kate sat in silent despair ; 
she seemed without the power of tears. Not 
far from her sat Mrs. Lacy, whose aged 
countenance wore an expression of deep 
sympathy and sorrow. 

“ Kate!” Kate started; her mother was 
awake. “I must leave you, my child; nay, 
remember ‘tis God’s will. 
Jast blessing was for him—my last command 





that he should cherish you with all a brother’s | 


care. Come nearer, Kate,”—and she obeyed ; 

“we shall meet again, dearest, in a better 

world—where there are no cares—where all 

is joy—and peace—and bliss:—my children 

—iny God ‘and with a deep sigh, her 

spirit fled. 
* * * * * 

“What are your future plans, Miss El- 
liott ?” said Mrs. Lacy to Kate, a few weeks | 
after her mother’s death. 

“T intend to take a small school,” replied | 
Kate, “if I can procure one; and support 
myself thus, until my brother’s return. I 
have written to him, but it will be sometime 
before he receives my letter.” 

* You forget, Miss Elliott, that there is a 
school in Woodford ; but if you will not take 
it amiss, Lady Willerton, at Willerton | 
House, was trying to get a teacher for her 
children, and I am sure you would suit 
her.” 

Kate could not bear the idea of being de- | 
pendent on others; and though Mrs. Lacy 
wished her to stay with her, still she felt she 


should be dependent upon her; and while | 


health and strength were her's, she deter- 
mined to maintain herself; so she sought 
Lady Willerton. 


Willerton House was a fine, noble-looking | 


mansion; with its broad avenues shaded by 
oaks, and its gravelled carriage-walks. Lady 
Willerton was middle-aged, and bearing the 
remains of considerable beauty in her coun- 
tenance, although it was masculine; and | 
Kate somehow was not possessed in her fa- 
vour. 

The furniture belonging to Kate, Mrs. | 
Lacy purchased; and as she would not part | 


Her cold had settled on. 


Tell Charles, my) 


step, she left the room. 


} _ 


a Lacy took an alieesioente leave 0 
cher ; ; und begged if she ever needed a home 
or a friend, that she would come to her, 

Kate’s pupils were three young girls, 1) . 
/eldest scarcely fourteen. Naturally POSsPsse 
of good dispositions, they had been indus, 
r toa fault, until they were pettish, wild an: 
wilful as possible. She had much ote 
with them; but their wilfulness was prog 
able to the "cold and distant manner of thy: 
elder brother and sister. Helen Colbert y, 
haughty, vain, and proud ; jealous of the ai ad 
-miration Kate excited, and envious of ho» 
rare beauty. Lord Henry was her counter. 
part in personal appearance, manners, apj 
disposition. 

Kate felt keenly the difference between 
her former and present situation. Once, sho 
was the admired of all; if she sang or played 
all listened in rapt devotion—all were ene 
‘tranced ; now, though very seldom, if at 
Lady Willerton’s request she took her place 
‘at the harp or piano, though her executio 
| was brilliant, and her ear true to herm my, 
‘none praised—** it was only the gov erness, ” 
| Willerton House was now crowded with 
'visiters; and amid others, Lord Willian 
_Brereton—Henry Colbert’s intimate ass 
ciate. He was reckless, wild, and dissipated, 
but heir to an immense fortune ; and in con- 
| sequence of this last virtwe, a fit and suitable 
;match for the Lady Helen. Brereton had 


| 
seen Kate, and struck with her commanding 


‘beauty, he determined to induce her to be- 
come Lady Brereton, if only to provoke the 
| Willerton’s s, and Helen, in particular, whom 
| he disliked, and whose plans he had Jong seen 
‘through. Too coxcombical to fancy Kate 
could refuse him, he persisted in forcing his 
‘disagreeable attentions upon her; and at last, 
Ww ith an air of confident success, he inform 

‘her it was his intention to make her Lady 

Brereton. 

Kate’s eye flashed, and her cheek glowed, 
‘at his confident and half-insolent manner, but 
| with an air of mock-humility, she begged to 
decline his proposals. 

The coxcomb was astounded! “ What,” 
said he, “the poor governess refuse me, Lord 

| William Brereton! Egad! you are not in 

earnest !” 

“Tam in earnest,” replied Kate; “Lord 
William Brereton, the poor governess scorns 
you ;"—and with a flashing eye, and proud 

In the hall she met 
Lady Willerton, whom she had no doubt had 

heard all that had passed ; and in this opin- 


id, ar 


with her piano—her mother’s gift—it was to | ion she was confirmed, when, in an hour's 


remain in Mrs. Lacy’s care. ‘The expense | 
attendant on her mother’s illness hud ex- | 
hausted nearly all their money, and with but | 
a few dollars remaining, Kate became gov- | 
erness to Lady Willerton’s children. i 


time, Lady W illerton informed he Tr she 

should have no further use for her services. 
To Mrs. Lacy, then, her only friend, Kate 

went. She was warmly welcomed, but Mrs. 


n 


Lacy’s quick eye perceived the change 1 
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No. 3. Manners.—“ There Remaineth a Rest, &¢.—2 Calenlation. 8} 


Kate's looks. Nothing could exceed the|| 
narvle whiteness of her brow, but on either|| 
cheek dwelt a feverish hectic spot; and her|| 
oes were unusually bright and dilated. On 
the morrow, Mrs. Lacy found her in a raging 
ayer, In her delirium she called upon her}, 
mother, and begged that she might die too. | 
Oh! it was a sad sight to behuld that young} 
snd beautiful being, lying so utterly helpless; || 
sng sadder still was it to listen to the wild)| 
and passionate appeals that ever and anon 
burst from her lips. *¥ * * 

It was the ninth day—the crisis of her fe-|| 
ver; and to Mrs. Lacy’s joy, she had fallen|! 
ina calm, cool slumber. ‘Toward evening! 
Kate awoke suddenly, and her glance fell on! 
stall handsome youth at her bedside—was it,| 
; stranger !—no, it was Charles—her own!| 
Charles! Who can describe the joy of their| 
meeting ! 

Charles had not received their first letter, |! 
but immediately on receiving Kate’s, he had 
darted for home, accompanied by his uncle, 
Mr. Clare, whose name had struck him; and), 
aera few inquiries, he discovered in the}. 
wealthy Indian nabob his mother’s brother. |, 


, ‘ ° | 
Although the vessel in which he had sailed} 


“THERE REMAINETH A REST FOR THE 


PEOPLE OF GOD.” 


O think of that land where the righteous are blest, 
Where the weeping and weary find solace and rest, 
That land where bo spirit by grief is opprest. 

O think of that land! 


That land whose bright hills are eternally clad 

With the sunshine of gladness no more to be sad— 

No dark clouds of sorrow—all is peaceful and glad. 
O think of that land! 


O think of that land, with its green, shady bowers, 

With the beauty and fragrance of undying flowers, 

Where the pure and the holy are passing bright hours, 
O think of that land! 


A land where sweet fountains of glory arise, 
And rivers of pleasure shall greet the glad eyes, 
And music, sweet music, roll soft to the skies. 

O think of that land! 


© think of it, Christian, when weary and faint, 
When with toil and oppression in sadness ve pant; 
*Tis a land which no pencil in beauty can paint 

O think of that land! 


O think of that land, ye with sceptre and crown, 

Who in splendor and power are seeking renown ;— 

The gold which ye love shines not on that throne. 
O think of that land! 


Vain mortal! thy garments with jewels arrayed, 

Like the rose of the summer, will wither and fade, 

And death’s gloomy pall, with its dark dreaded shade, 
Will cover thee soon. 


was lost, still his life was preserved, and to}! And the halls of thy glory will moulder away, 
jetlers which he had written he received | Thy crown and thy sceptre will go to decay, 


no answer. He had married a wealthy| And thy lofty proud form in the sepulchre lay — 
merchant’s daughter, but who had lately | 
died. He had no children, and the sight of} 
Charles arousing old memories in his heart,|, 
he had determined to return to his native! 
land, 


Kate rapidly recovered, and in one month, 
a happy group were assembled in Elliott)| 
Cottage, consisting of Mr. Clare—its ounee) 
—Charles and Kate Elliott, and Mrs. Lacy, | 
who was in future to reside with them. | 


Kate was playing on her piano to her! 
uncle; her canary, Bob, reinstated in his old} 
pace, Was rivalling her in his clear, ringing 
sng; but asshe rose from her piano, tears 
gittered in her beautiful eyes as she ex-|| 
caimed, * Oh! if mother were but here !”’| 
wut her tears were dried, as she remem- 
bered her last words—* We shall meet! 
arain. 





Manners —A due sense of propriety of | 
conduct towards all classes of the community || 
soiliyatory on every one, although some a p-| 
pear hardly aware of it. The manners of al! 
tan are the mirror which reflects his dispo-|| 
sition and the feelings of his mind. Suavity|| 
“manners always gains friends—morose-|| 
lessengenders enmity. An affable address, || 
“course, always pleases; but a surly re-|| 
‘ose Creates a prejudice anda dislike which || 
Jers cannot dissipate. 


So lowly and lone! 


Mother, think of that land when tears dim thine eye, 
When the babe thou hast cherished doth wither and die, 
And low in the dust in its innocence lie. 

O think of that land ; 


For there it doth dwell in the mansions of God, 

Amid the sweet blossoms by angel feet trod, 

Or as a minist’ring spirit will lead thee to God. 
O think of that land! 


Bright land of bright glory, thou dost beam like a star! 
To shed a soft radiance on Wanderers afar; 
O lead us, O guide us, thou bright beaming star 

Till we reach that blest land, 


Till we're safe from the tumult of sorrow and sin, 

With God in his kingdom for ever shut in, 

And the sweet song of victory in triumph begin, 
In that happy land! 


Springfield. 


A CALCULATION. 


Four hundred million breaths make up 
The term of human life! 

So oft man draws the air of heaven, 
In pain—in calm—in strife. 


For three score years his bosom swells 
With breath drawn carelessly ; 

Yet while he drains that measured air, 
Twelve hundred millions die. 


Oh! think—ye of the reckless heart, 
Who dares the vengeful rod, 

That with each scorn‘ul breath ye heave, 
Three souls are called to God ! 
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THE PANTHER’S LEAP. forest. To him she said, “ Scour every ¢,9; 
you call your own, and if you can’t fin) },., 
A WESTERN SCENE. Join me in the gorge.” , 

“He wouldn't go to the gorge, Hannah” 
here “He would go any where.” She boo. 
_ It was a fine morning in August, when)’ not why, but a presentiment that the boy in: 
little Samuel Eaton was about seven years) followed the course of the stream, \y.. 
old, that he was making a dam in the brook) strongly on her mind. — 
that ran before his futher’s door. He was|| [can’t find him, Hannah,” said the bx. 
an only and beautiful child, his mother al-| band as he rejoined her not far Ros res 
most idolizing him. There he was with his) mouth of the gorge. bie 
trousers tucked up above his knees, working|| An eagle flew past the mother as sho ». 
like a beaver, his mother’s bold eye gleam-| tered the ravine. She thought to hersols.. 
ing out from beneath his sunburnt hair, and! dreadful birds are tearing my child to sail 
with some of his father’s strength, tugging) and, frantic, she hastened ‘on, making the 


at a large stone in the bed of the stream.|| walls of the cavern echo back with the seroan 


“Oh! how the mother loves the child she nursed.” 





“Sammy, you'd better come in, hatn’t! for her offspring. Her only answer was io 
you?” said Hannah, in a tone half mother) eternal thunder of the cataract, as if in poo. 


and half mate. ‘ery of woe, and flinging its cold spray yy 





“ No-o-o, I guess not yet,” replied Samuel.||her hot and throbbing temples. “Fool thy 


An acorn came floating down the water.| Tam, how can he hear me!” She stray: 
The boy took it up—looked at it—was pleased, || her eyes along the dizzy height that pee; 


and “ reckoned” in his mind there was more|!through the mist till she could no longer ae, 


up the “ gully,” and when his mother’s back! and her eyes filled with tears. 


was turned, off he started for the acorns.!| Who but a mother can tell the feelings f 


i} 


The gorge of the mountain into which he| a mother’s heart? Fear comes thick »: 
was about to enter, had been formed (the) fast upon the reeling brain of Hannah, + 


work of centuries) by the attrition of the) my boy—my brave boy will die,” and wry. 


stream he had just been playing in—and) ing her hands in agony, she sank to hier ly 


walking on a level that bordered each side | band’s feet. 


of the water, he boldly entered the ravine.)) The pain of “hope deferred ” had straine| 


. | ° 
An almost perpendicular wall or bank as-| her heart’s strings to the severest tension, a 


. . . ie -¢ - 
cended on each side, to the height of a hun-) it seemed as if the rude hand of despuir hai 


dred feet, composed of crags and rocks fritted) broken them all. 


by decay and storm into fantastic shapes and) ‘The terrified husband threw water um 


positions, A few scattered bushes and trees! her pale face, and strove by all the arts 
sought nourishment from the earth that had) knew to win her back to life. At list s 
fallen from the level above, and, excepting) opened her languid eyes, stared 
their assistance, and the unseen surface of| around, and rose trembling to her feet. 
the rock, this natural parapet seemed imac-| she stood like a heart-broken Niobe, * 
cessible but to bird and beast. bout an) tears,” a fragment of rock came tu 
eighth of a mile from the entrance, a cata-| down the opposite bank. She Jook 


ract closed the gorge, throwing up its white) She was herself once more, for lial! up to 


veil of mist, seeming guardianship of the ascent stood her own dear boy. 

spirit waters. The verdant boughs, hanging, But even while the glad cry was iss: 
over the bank, cast a deep gloom upon the) from her lips, it turned into a note of | 
bed below, while so lofty was the distance,) — Oh, mercy—mercy !” 

they seemed to grow out of the sky, blue) The crag on which the boy stood pr: 
patches of which were to be seen peeping ed from the solid rock in such a wy ®' 


between them. | hang about twelve feet over the bank. for! 
Hannah Eaton soon missed her boy, but below one of the edges of this crag, par) 
as he had often wandered to the fields where concealed among the bushes, croucic: 4 


his father was at work, she concluded he was panther. 


there, and checked coming fears with the The bold youth was aware of the proxi 


hope that he would return at the hour of din-| ty of his parents, and the presence 0! 
ner. When he came, Joseph, nor any of the’ dangerous enemy, at about the same tim. 
men, knew where he was. Then the agitat- He had rolled down the stone in exut 


ed mother exclaimed, “ He’s lost, he’s lost! to convince his parents of the high statin ™ 


and my poor boy will starve and die in the had attained, and he now stood with © 
woods!” Gathering courage, she hastily ther in his hand drawing it back ani 
summoned her family around her, and de-| ing at them, as if asking whether hes 
spatched them all but her husband to search throw it at the terrible animal before 91" 
in different directions in the neighboring Till then, the mother seemed timmove2: 
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= 
ber suspense, but conscious of the danger of 
ber son, if he irritated the beast, she rushed 


«ome distance up the rock, and motioned 


with her hand and head that he should not 
throw. 
yood, and temper little used to control, he 
fgrlessly threw the fragment with all his 
might at the ferocious beast. It struck on 
a of his feet. He gave a sudden grow] 
iyshed his tail with fury, and seemed about 
to spring. ; 

«Get your rifle, Joseph The poor man 
sired not. His glazed eye was fixed with 
s ook of death upon the panther, and he ap- 


?? 


eared paralyzed with fear. His wife leap-|; 
aj from her stand, and placing her hands on|! 


her husband's shoulder, looked into his face 
and cried, “* Are you a man, Joseph Faton? 
Do you love your child?” He started as if 
fom sleep, and ran with furious haste from 
the ravine. 

Acain the mother looked towards her son. 
He had fallen upon his knees, and was whis- 
pering the little prayers she had taught him, 
got in fear, but an indefinite thought came 
seross his mind that he must die. The pan- 
ther was upon his feet. He stooped to spring. 
The distracted mother could keep still no 
jager. She rushed up the steep ascent with 
the energy of despair, reckless of the danger, 
thinking only of her son. The vocks crum- 
bled and slipped beneath her feet, yet she 
fell not. ‘The sharp rocks cut her flesh but 
she heeded it not. On, on she struggled in 
her agony. 

The ferocious creature paused for a mo- 
ment, when he heard the wretched mother’s 
proach, ‘True to his nature he sprang at 
the boy. He barely touched the crag, and 
| backward as Hannah ascended the oppo- 
site side, 

“Ali!” said she, laughing deliriously, “the 
panther must try it again before he parts us, 
ny boy; but we won’t part ;” and sinking on 
net knees before him, she fondly folded him 
‘o her breast, bathing his young forehead with 
hot tears, 

Unalterable in his ferocity, and the man- 
ner of gratifying it, the panther again sprang 


from his former situation. This time he was!! 


more successful. His fore foot struck the 
elgeof the crag. “ He will kill us, mother, 
ie will kill us!” and the boy nestled closer 
‘ons mother’s bosom. ‘The animal struggled 
» bring his body on the crag—his savage 
atures but a step from the mother’s face. 
“(io away! go away!” shrieked Hannah, 
hearse with horror.— You shan’t have iny 
child.” Closer—still closer he came, his red 


tres flashing fury, and the thick pentings of 


us breath coming in her face. 
At this awful moment she hears the faint 
port of fire arms from the gulph below— 


Yet, with the feeling mind of child-|| 





ithe panther’s foothold falls, his sharp claws 
‘loosen from the rock, and the beffled beast 
‘rolled down the precipice at the feet of 
Joseph Eaton. 
| The sun’s last rays gleamed brightly on a 
little group at the mouth of the gorge. They 
'were on their knees—the mother’s bleeding 
hands over the head of her son, and the voice 
lof prayer going to their Guardian for His 
‘mercy in thwarting the Panrner’s Leap. 
From Chambers’ Edinburg Journal. 
STEP-MOTHERS. 
| The world seems to have agreed to con- 
sider step-mothers, particularly and gener- 
ally, only in connection with all that is harsh 
and cruel. The word has indeed become 
proverbial, to mark an association in which 
the one party is the victim of the other. 
Chivalrous as the attempt may appear, we 
are disposed to put in a word against this 
sweeping condemnation of a class which 
must comprehend many estimable persons. 
It appears to us that there is no smal! absurd- 
ity in presuming a necessary character in 
‘every person who enters into a particular re- 
lation in life. A young lady may be in the 
bloom of womanhood, possessed of every 
grace which can adorn her sex and age; she 
‘may have lived for years the most loving and 
beloved member of a domestic circle, cement- 
\ing the ties of kindred witha thousand proofs 
of tenderness and affection; but no sooner 
‘has she consented to become the wite of one 
who has children by a former spouse, than 
the eye of suspicion is cast upon her, and 
these sweet attributes seem to fall from 
her, like the trappings of a masquerader. 
She may be gentle, kind, generous, and 
agreeable, to all the rest of the world; but it 
‘is supposed to be utterly impossible that she 
can entertain one spark of regard or affection 
for these usually helpless and unoffending 
beings, who, from their position, appeal 
inaturally most strongly to her sympathies, 
and whom it is both her duty and interest to 
cherish. 

It is quite true, that when the hallowed tie 
of mother and child is severed by the cold 
hand of death, no second bond of affection can 
be quite so strong and pure; but surely for 
‘this reason it is folly to reject that which 
‘must in the nearest degree replace it. A 
little reflection on the position of a man— 
the more especially supposing him an active 
‘man of business—bereaved of his partner 
while yet on the sunny side of middle age, 
| will assuredly prove that the wisest plan he 
can adopt is almost always that of giving his 
children a step-mother. Let us grant that 
,her care is less watchful, her affection less 
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deep, her deportment less fond, than those of |! 
her who cannot be restored; but, instead of 
looking back with vain complainings, let us 
rather compare her behavior with that of the 
hired guardian, who, from the fallibility of} 
human nature, must necessarily be far more 
deficient in those impulses and actions, the 
failure of which are so constantly regretted. 
Governesses, teachers, and nurses, are all 
human beings, and they must indeed be un- 
fortunate mortals if they have not home ties 
and affections, far warmer and dearer than 
any they can form for the children committed 
to their care, however conscientiously they 
may fulfil the duties they had undertaken. 
Let us suppose the children are confided to 
some female relative; if she be single and 
inexperienced, a mere theorist, she is very 
seldom a fit guardian or guide; if she be 
married, the chances are very great that she 
has interests infinitely more clashing than 
those of the step-mother. From our own ob- 
servation, we do firmly believe, that in the|! 
dissentions and disunions that sometimes oc- 
cur after second marriages, the aggressors 
are almost always the first children or their 
relatives. 
in corroboration of this assertion, but refrain 
from doing so, lest the feelings of individuals 
should be wounded; but we will select one 
narrative, because those whose feelings it is 


due to spare, are alike beyond the reach of} 


prying curiosity, sympathy, or commisera- 
tion; and because the relation of it may 
illustrate more forcibly the point we have 
in view, than a string of disjointed observa- 
tions could do. 

Mr. Charles Barham was about eight-and- 
thirty, and had been a widower three or four 
years, when he thought proper to fall in love 
with Mary Veilliers, the orphan, and almost 
portionless daughter of an officer in the navy. 
He met her first at the house of her married 
sister, with whom she resided ; and her grace- 
ful person, her winning manners, and intelli- 
gent conversation, very soon completed her 
conquest. 

Perhaps he did not regard her the less be- 
cause he perceived how affectionately at- 
tached to her were her little nephews and 
nieces: and he certainly very much respect- 
ed those feelings which had induced her to 
linger in a home, necessarily not the most} 
independent in the world, until six-and-twen- 
ty, simply, as from good authority he soon 
found out, because, though she had received 
two or three advantageous offers, she did not 
intend to marry without being in love. It 
seemed a heart worth the winning; and 
when at last he discovered that it was all his 
own, he found that his emotions were quite 
as deep and true, as when, a dozen years be- 
fore, he had offered his humbler fortunes, and, 


Indeed, we could cite many facts}; 





las he had fancied, a fresher heart, to a youn. 
ler and more beautiful bride. Thouch ° 
‘former married life had not been quite. 
‘sunshine, neither had it been very str 
‘Mrs. Barham had been a spoiled chi) 
her temper was consequently not perfe 
still, they were what is called a happy eyo), 
‘and her husband loved her most sincere|y .. 
ithe day of her death, with a love, peri si 
‘only surpassed by that he bore the two ey. 
dren she left him. At the period of his se. 
‘ond marriage, his son was ten years old, 
ithe little Ellen eight. 
| It was in the country he met Mary Vej. 
liers; in the country he married her, gp) 
‘not till he brought her to his home in Lo, 
|had she seen his children. But she had jose 
of their beauty and talents from thats fond 
\father. And happy in the present, as wo! 
‘as in her anticipations of the future 
\were naturaliy included in all her caste 
building. For feeling hearts, (and the ste. 
mother had a very feeling one,) are alway 
grateful for Jove and tenderness, howey 
‘rich they may deserve both, and are ever og 
ithe watch to repay, as it were, the debi thet 
seems due; or, in simpler phrase, it js yo: 
only a pleasure to please those who Joy 
when we can do so with ease, but it is a 
pleasure to make sacrifices for them. Not 
‘that there was any sacrifice in the case with 
regard to Mrs. Barhaui and her husband's 
children. Unknown, unseen, she felt that 
‘she would and must love them, even fron 
ithe impulse of her own kindly nature; but 
‘her cooler judgment, if she consulted it al!) 
'must have told her, that to wreathe al! ther 
hearts into one knot of happiness and afle tin 
‘would be the surest means by which to bind 
her husband’s love yet more dearly to lier. 
It was night then they arrived in Lo: 
and though the children were in bed, Sis 
Barham could not wait till morning for an in 
jtroduction. The nurse, an old servant of! te 
ifamily, preceded them, with a single taper, 
jas Mr. Barham led his impatient bride t ) the 
ichamber of his son. The boy was so 
‘in his slamber; he had evidently cried hin 
‘self to sleep. The nurse seemed grave, 
though there was an overstrained civ!! 
her manner, she looked at her master 'toa 
time to time, as if he had done something © 
which she ‘felt heartily ashamed, 7 
‘could get no clear account froin her of 
ithe child had been fretting; but when Mrs 
Barham stooped to kiss his cheek, the cli 
awoke, and turning his head quickly on We 
pillow, refused the proffered caress. 

“Ww ‘e have frightened him—oh! [am 
sorry,” exclaimed Mrs. Barham. Z 

“We did not mean to wake you, Charle’. 
said his tather; “ but now that you are awss' 
kiss your mamma,” 
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No. 3. Step- Mothers. R5 
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The boy’s lip fell; but, by a strong effort)| gree of awe, which she seemed at first to 
of the will, he restrained the tears, and suf-'|teel, wore off, and she came for the proffered 
fred her to touch his cheek. He still re- || kiss a dozen times a-day, and prattled away 
grained them, though with more difficulty, ||to her heart's content. One day, she was 
when his father embraced him; and Mr. ||sitting on a stool at Mrs. Barham’s feet, 
Barham, turning to the nurse, exclaimed, al-| dressing her doll, and receiving some sug- 
most sharply, ** Warren, what is the matter | gestions as to the improvement of its costume 
with the boy '—I insist upon knowing.” || with vast delight, when the lady asked, gen- 
Warren sighed, and looked down, and very || tly, a question which had long hovered on 
wisurely snuffed the candle, from which Mrs. jher lips—* Why, Ellen, do you always call 
Burham had just lighted another, and had ibe ma’am?” The child colored to ber tem- 
yastened on to little Ellen’s chamber. The ples, shaded as they were by her soft curling 
stepmother trod softly, shaded the candle} hair, but did not answer. 
with her hand, and would not, even by a | * Why do you not call me mamma?” con- 
‘oueh, awaken the slumberer, who lay, her||tinned Mrs. Barham, pressing the little hand 
doll clasped tightly in her arms, in one of|| that rested upon her knee. 
those untaught attitudes of childhood which|| The child turned her head away as she 
are always graceful. As motionless as the || murmured—* Because Charley told me not 
sleeping child did Mrs. Barham remain for ||to, and said he would not love me, and aunt 
many minutes; and who can tell the thoughts || would not love me either, if I did.”’ 
that passed rapidly through her mind? Per-|| The heart of the step-mother was too full 
hans she wondered if the mother had been as||to answer; her husband found her in tears ; 
peautiful as the daughter, and had she been ||and, it was impossible positively to refuse his 
loss, or as we!l, or better loved than herself? |) young wife so simple a request, and he did 
Or did she seek to pierce anxiously or hope- || promise that the children should be allowed 
jylly the future? Or was she content to||to address her only by the term their own 
dwell upon the present! Whatever her feelings should dictate. Little Ellen soon 
ihoughts were, they could not be evil. Oh!||began to call her * mamma,” and called her 
no; for the truthful glance and affectionate ||so for years; Master Charley did the same 
gesture with which she beckoned her hus-||at intervals, when more than usually good- 
band to approach softly, were never dictated || tempered, or just after some indulgence she 
bya selfish or unkind thought. He, how-||/had been the means of procuring for him. 
ever, was ruffled, for he had insisted on an One other scene of this period, and we will 
answer from the nurse, who, to the question || pass on for years. Miss Pearson and other 
of what ailed the child, had replied, with||relatives had been introduced to Mrs. Bar- 
some reluctance, that Miss Pearson, their|| ham, and had paid the formal wedding visit. 
wnt, had been there that day, and “had || At their first meeting, the merits of the bride 
ulked to Master Charley about his own || were of course discussed. 
mamma.” “The idea of calling her pretty!” said 
The sorrows of children, however, are |! one. 
vldom very long-lived, and Master Charley || ‘To pretend she is only six-and-twenty !” 
came down to breakfast the next morning |/exclaimed another; “she'll never see thirty 
without any traces of the last night’s tears. | again.” 
Yet it might have been observed that he very | “* No money, | believe?” asserted the first, 
studiously avoided addressing Mrs. Barham ||in the form of an interrogation. 
by the endearing name which her husband || “ Only about twelve hundred pounds,” re- 
always used when speaking of her to his||plied somebody very well informed on the 
children. As for little Ellen, she looked tim- || subject; “ but Charles has made it up five 
idly up in her face, and not till quite the mid- || thousand, and settled the whole upon her,” 
dle of the day did she gain courage to utter||continued the lady, in a crescendo tone of 
more than monosyllables in the presence of|/ voice. 
the step-mother, although Mrs. Barham|| “ More than ever he did for my poor sis- 
strove, by a thousand gentle stratagems, to|/ter,” observed Miss Pearson, with a sigh; 
gain the confidence of the children. It was||* though she had money.” (Most true, Miss 
very evident that Master Charley’s heart|| Pearson; but Charles Barham, twelve years 
was steeled against her; and if, by kindness || ago, did not possess five thousand pounds in 
ind indulgence, he seemed for a few hours a|| the world.) 
litle subdued, the mildest remonstrance (and |} “The poor children !” 
temunstrances were very often necessary, for|| ‘ Frightened to death of her!” 
te wasa spoiled and self-willed boy) brought || ‘I could not have believed he would have 
the flush to his cheek, and the black drop to|| married again ;” chimed in Miss Pearson, in 
his heart again. The little girl was far more||a tone of just indignation at the iniquity of 
impressible, and in a very few days the de-'! mankind. 
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“ Charley’s a fine boy; he can recollect 
his mother, and has a spirit of his own!” 
continued the asserter of interrogatives. 

*“ Yes, but they talk of sending him to 
school ;”’ said the “ well-informed” lady. 

“T told you so!” exclaimed the aunt, proud 
of her wonderful gift of prophecy. 

* Her doing, of course.” 

And they all sighed, and shook their 
heads, and joined in a sort of chorus, to the 
effect that second marriages were “ dread- 
ful.” 

Alas, for the poor step-mother! Can 
there be any question that her office was a 
most thankless one !—without the authority 
of a mother, yet with all a mother’s responsi- 
bility—not with her husband alone to please, 
but a whole family to conciliate, and that 
family predisposed to condemn all her ac- 
tions. But as the dropping of water will wear 
away a stone, so Mrs. Barham’s correct judg- 
ment, and invariabie sweetness of disposition, 
did a little smooth down the asperities with 
which she had been met; when, at the end 
of two years, the prospect of herself becoming 
a mother was looked upon as a new and most 
aggravated offence. Her infant died; and, 
instead of sympathy or compassion for the 
mother’s anguish, at the loss of her first-born, 
there were women who looked—almost ac- 
knowledged—their rejoicings, Yes, women, 
who called themselves feminine and tender- 
hearted, and would have turned away, pro- 
bably, rather than have seen an insect 
crushed ! 

Another year sped on; and again Mrs. 
Barham was a mother; but this time she was 
more blessed—her infant lived. It proved, 
however, a delicate boy ; and the additional 
care and tenderness which this circumstance 
naturally drew forth from its parents, were 
looked on almost as injurious to the elder and 
healthier children. It seemed even conjec- 
tured that poor Mrs. Barham must have used 
some undue influence over her husband— 
some sort of domestic witchcraft, to make 
him so strangely anxious about the well-be- 
ing of a sickly troublesome infant. Mean- 
while, Charley and Ellen were growing up 
—the former a shrewd, clever boy, the latter 
a very beautiful girl. By the time, however, 
that Charley was about seventeen, Mr. Bar- 
ham, whose connections were with the mer- 
cantile world, had met with several severe 
losses, and, without his finances being re- 
duced to such a state that it was absolutely 
necessary for him to curtail his expenses and 
general mode of living, it would assuredly 
have been prudent for him to have done so. 
On the other hand, he had his temptations. 
His beloved children were just entering life, 
and he appreciated, perhaps too highly, the 
advantages of a certain station and worldly 


: ——$—$—$——————. 
‘appearances to them. He consulted his yy 
from whom he had no secrets; and then 
her own feelings leaned towards the «.. 
policy of retrenchment, a certain delicacy of 
|mind made her very tenacious of throwing 
any weight into the scale which shoulj 
balanced against the interests of (he elie 
children. Almost against her better ji. 
ment, she yielded, therefore, to her husband 
plans, and seconded him in them by many », 
act of self-denial, of which “ the world” |; 
dreamed. No other human being had ay 
idea of the real state of the case; cons, 
quently, dear friends and relatives fiyn¢ , 
great deal to censure in some instances of 
economy, which their prying curiosity ¢s 
covered. It was all “ wretched meanness 
hoarding for the sake of herself and her mis 
erable little puny brat. Why, indeed, was 
not Charley to have his own horse, as he hia 
been promised years ago! And s0 wells 
Ellen played, it was shameful they did po 
give her a new Broadwood, instead of the of 
thing she had had these seven years!" 8), 
with all their commiseration for the poor jl) 
used children—whom they contrived, bot) by 
open remarks and more dangerous insinus. 
tions, to make thoroughly discontented—je.. 
ther grandmother, aunt, nor cousins, ever 
thought of making these costly presents 
themselves, 

Of course, the subtle poison worked, ani 
most of all upon the peace of mind and healt) 
of the step-mother. She had sufficient caus: 
for real anxiety in the state of her husbands 
pecuniary affairs, and the delicate constitution 
of her child; but the outbreaks of temper, 
and petty annoyances—annoyances verging 
closely on insults, though scarcely pa!y- 
ble enough to be represented as such—ren- 
dered her life a very unenviable one. Fron 
Mr. Barham she usually concealed these an 
noyances as much as possible; for sad expe 
rience had proved to her, that his interier 
ence, though always exerted in her bela, 
made matters in along run rather worse than 
better. Still, as she had completely desery- 
ed, so had she always retained, his entire 
confidence and affection; and this conscious 
ness did at times give a light to her eye, and 
ja smile to her face, which else she mus 
long since have ceased to wear. But ais! 
these occasional gleams of happiness were 
noticed and remembered, to be brought ‘or 
ward afterwards as proofs of her uniee.ng 
disposition. 

Charley was being educated for the tar, 
jto which profession his talents seemed espe 
cially tolead. He was a handsome young at, 
clever and agreeable in society, gener: 
liked and courted, and just the sort of pers 
of whom must parents would be very prov’: 
and the step-mother would scarcely lait 
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ween haman, if she had not looked on him 
something like envy, while contrasting | for once as it is hard for the warm-hearted 
bis position and probable fortunes with those |to do, by putting feeling out of the question ; 
saer " her own poor weakly child, And it|and since she decided at last from principle, 
acy of vanced that circumstances should place}! she might grieve, but she did not repent. 
sheir interests in opposition to one another. | The delicate child was nursed carefully and 
WC be ‘The little boy, instead of gaining strength, |anxiously for the succeeding months in Lon- 
+ elder had grown yet weaker, and at six years old, don, and young Barham remained at Oxford, 
Judy. sgsumption was apprehended. Determined || his ardent wishes gratified. 
band’s ) have their minds relieved of the worst | But death, that does indeed come like “a 
NY ag sown, the anxious parents consulted separ-| thief in the night,” was near, and the fond 
little iely three physicians. ‘Two were of opin-||father was not permitted to realize the day- 
vad ag ion, that, with care and watching, the danger || dream he had indulged in his son’s success. 
Conse. might be avoided; but the third, who was|| Mr. Barham died suddenly, leaving his widow 
und a indeed less eminent, but had some years be-|/in some measure provided for, by her mar- 
ces af fre attended several members of Mrs. Bar-|| riage settlement; but on the winding-up of 
ty dis pam's family, declared stoutly, that, as far as'| his affairs, it was discovered that only a mere 
his knowledge and experience, or human)|pittance remained for the elder children— 
ef mis foresight, could divine, the child’s life could||not more than a few hundred pounds each. 
d, was oily be spared by removal for the next year|| Mrs. Barham’s settlement was secured after 
he had ortwo, to Madeira, or the south of Europe.'| her on any children she mightgleave ; fur, be- 
He Forsome hours Mr. and Mrs. Barham re-||ing a very rich man when + had married a 
~ e mained with minds undecided which plan to||second time, Mr. Barham felt that it waa in 
Sees siopt—one moment leaning, with sanguine | his power to equalize by will his children’s 
But, hope, to the brighter side of the case, the|| fortunes. His reverses had changed the state 
next, proposing, at any sacrifice, to remove)|of the case; but still he acted as justly as it 
their darling child to a warmer climate. || Was in his power to do, by bequeathing the 
Atera while, Mrs. Barham felt that the)|little he did possess to his elder children. 
esting vote remained with herself; but,'| The relatives, however, could see no justice 
though her heart yearned for the wished-for||in the affair; and one of them being exe- 
iecision, the very consciousness that it was |cutor, and judging the poor step-mother’s dis- 
Pin her own power made her hesitate. At|position by their own ill feelings to herself, 
most, the hesitation would have been but that |he removed Ellen Barham from her care 
ofa few hours, yet, during even so short an |and took the management of the young peo- 
interval, Mr. Barham received a letter which, | ple, as well as of the property, upon him- 
itsuch a moment, was of vital importance, || self. 
fom his elder son. Charley was at that time|| Meanwhile, the younger son, the poor sick 
diligently engaged at Oxford ; and he wrote||child, had grown worse and worse, and the 
tohis father, with all the earnestness of sin-||bereaved and afflicted widow was in the 
cerity, beseeching his permission tocommence | very depths of misery and desolation. He 
tie acourse of studies, and keep certain terms,|| was, indeed, beyond the reach of human aid ; 
— which, though not absolutely necessary be-||and five months after her husband’s death, 
apten fore he could be called to the bar, would be,||the widow’s cup of anguish overflowed ; and 
a ie felt assured, an inestimable advantage to||a small grey coffin was placed in the silent 
ere him. The poor step-mother watched her|| vault upon that of Mr. Barham. Not till the 
bemal, husband's countenance; she saw the inward| first stunning blow was over—not till she had 
grax struggle; she knew how fondly he clung to) time to fee] her desolation, and reflect, did 
deser'- the hope of Ais first-born’s advancement; she||the deserted step-mmother know that her own 
om understood that one project or the other must||days were numbered. The insidious disease 
— te abandoned ; and she felt that in the scale,||which had slumbered in her blood through 
oye, & which before had been so evenly poised, a| the bright seasons of youth and early wo- 
| 
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he es fae “eevy weight was thrown. Certainly it was||manhood, had destroyed her child, and 
- a witha trembling hand and anxious counte-||strengthened in herself, most probably by 
ats nnee, that Mr. Barham gave her the letter ;||affliction, had begun its sure ravages. She 
are but he dwelt very strongly on the higher au-|| believed her own case to be hopeless, and 
inieedine thority of the physicians who dreaded the|felt, indeed, that death could scarcely claim 
se tes least, though he left the final decision toj|}one who would meet him with less reluc- 
| oe pw herself, Alas! to appeal to the generosity || tance. She had little inclination or spirit 
et ofthe generous is the surest way to vanquish|| to join again her own relations, from whom 
pn them. years and distance had in a great measure 
. oe After many bitter tears, and a few hours!|estranged her, and she determined to remain 
oe ofselfcommuning, the step-mother made one||in London, among a few tried friends she 
ly cos more sacrifice—the greatest she felt it to be had made there. Her husband’s children 
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resided at some distance from the quiet 
dwelling Mrs. Barham had chosen, but they 
certainly visited her frequently. Naturally, 
Ellen was oftenest her guest, and instead o! 
relaxing in her attentions, they gradually in- 
creased, till, at the time of the poor child’s 
death, she was seldom a day absent. It was 
a few weeks after this event, that Mrs. Bar- 
ham first observed a marked change in Ellen 
manner, to her a most blissful one—a tender- 
ness and affection she had never experienced 
before. Must the truth be owned! Yes,}|, 
for it was owned at last to her they had so}! 
much wronged ; their altered circumstances 
and new home had taught the step-children 
to appreciate the kindness, indulgence and 
abe prove they had so little valued. They 

ad discovered that relations, who, as guests}, 
of their father, or hosts at home, had only ca- 
ressed and petted them, could be, when 
‘dressed in a little brief authority,” exact- 
ing, tyrannical, or capricious, 

The young have almost always kindly 
feelings and impulses, unless these goodiy 
seeds are choked by evil culture; and it was 
at a moment when the heart ruled, that El-}) 
len Barham, with streaming eyes, threw her- 
self upon the step-mother’s neck, and im- 
plored permission to remain with her, to be 
her nurse—her companion. She addressed 
her by the endearing name she had used in 
childhood, and called to mind those tedious 
illnesses, through which she had beenso ten-|| 
derly watched. It was. trying scene, and, 
yet the widow felt it as a bright gleam of | 
happiness, the more welcome that it had} 
been unexpected. Ellen’s petition was grant-|, 
ed, for her own relations hau become too in- 
different to oppose what was evidently her 
own wish. In the affectionate confidence 
which henceforth subsisted between them, 
Ellen often spoke of her brother, his trials 
and disappointments ; 


complete that course of study for which al- 
ready one sacrifice had been made. 

It was after a conversation of this kind, 
that Mrs. Barham—who was now by illness 
confined to the sofa, and so weak that to 
raise herself was almost an exertion—wrote, 
though with much emotion and fatigue, a 
long letter to Charles Barham, the contents 
of which the reader may as well know at 
once. It settled a point about which “ the 
relations” had been rather undecided, name- 
ly—that Mrs. Barham had the power of will- 
ing away her five thousand pounds. She told 
her step-son, that she had bequeathed it be- 
tween himself and sister; and that, for his 
own sake, as well as from ite having been 


*s by which the money could be raised yp +), 


wanting yet a year of|| 
his majority, he could not touch a farthing of}! 
the little property he would inherit ; and his) 
guardian, differing from him in his views, re-|| 
fused to advance the money he required to}, 





‘the ardent wish of his father, 6 Was mos 
‘anxious fhat he should complete hjs | re 
studies. She regretted that the cee 
disabled her from touching the princi ipal, 
‘she told him what she knew, that sho sh 
not live many months; and she offre. 
even this delay would be injurious, ty », 
into any legal arrangement he could des: - 
‘expectation. —" 

We will do Charles Barham justice: 
‘heart had smote him before the arriva 
‘such a letter, but it kindled at once 4}! », 
better feelings of his nature. Never dd t he 
think more lightly of the legacy he had | : 
ed on as doubtful, than now that he had lears 
‘it would be his; but he could not rest tl he 
‘had scught forgiveness of the past from } 
| whom his heart told him to be all goodness 
and affection. Only three hours after tly 
letter had been despatched, he snag be 
announced, the little drawing-room, w), 
stretched upon a couch, and worn by suffer. 
ing and illness toa mere shadow, lay Mrs, 
Barham. Ellen was near her, reading ring 
low voice from the sacred volume. Tho »:. 
‘dent, high-spirited, self-willed man was ail 
‘dued, and bursting into tears, he clesped ty 
‘emaciated hand, which was extended to him, 
‘sank upon his knees beside the couch, ay 
‘almost burying his head in the thick slias|! 
‘which covered her, exclaimed, “ Mother, { 
give me!” ‘There was a long and tremulou 
‘embrace, and the step-mother broke the s 
lence , by murmuring, “I am not childles 
‘now.’ 

Charles Barham took no thought of rais 
ing money on his “ expectations, * but pe 
isisted in sharing his sister’s anxious watel, 
first by the couch, and then by the peace! 
‘death-bed, of the long neglected srep-no- 
‘THER. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
A HOME IN HEAVEN. 


Oh! had I the wings of a dove, 
I'd fly away to rest ; 

[ would join the glad quoir above, 
And be forever blest. 

Yes; soon would 1 leave this sphere, 
Where many sorrows come, 

No longer would I suffer here, 
But wing my flight for home. 


A home I'd seek where virtue reigns; 
Where grief ne’er finds a place,— 

Where end all fears and toils and pains 
In love and joy and peace. 

That happy home is far away ; 

“ Where friends, and foes forgiven,” 
Will meet and dwell in endless day— 
That home—that home is Heaven. 
Rockdale, July 17, 1842. LM 
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ALEXA 


Alexandria, a famous city of Egypt, and 
lng the grand seat of commerce and of; 
wealth, it was founded or enlarged, about 
three hundred and thirty-three years before 
Christ, and is now the only remaining mon- 
ument of the widely extended conquests, 
of that great and renowned warrior, Alex- 
ander, after whom it was named. 

Alexander himself drew the plan of the 
new city; and as there were no _instru-| 
nents at hand proper for the purpose, he) 
treed out the course of the walls, by scatter-| 
ing meal along the ground; a circumstance 
which his soothsayer interpreted asa presage | 
of future abundance. The execution of the! 
plan was intrusted to Denocrates, the cele-| 
brated architect, who rebuilt the temple of} 
Dana at Ephesus, whilst Alexander advanced | 
to survey the wonders of Upper Fgypt. Upon! 
his return, about a year afterwards, the city) 
was nearly finished; and having peopled it 
with inhabitants from the neighboring towns, | 
he pursued the course of his conquests. 

Ancient Alexandria stood about twelve, 
niles from the Canopic branch of the Nile, | 
vith which it was united by a canal. ‘The! 
ke Mareotis bathed its walls on the south, | 
tnd the Mediterranean on the north. It was| 
wided into straight parallel streets, cutting 
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one another at right angles. One great 
street, two thousand feet wide, ran through 
the whole length of the city, beginning at 
the gate of the sea, and terminating at the 
gate of Canopus. It was intersected by ano- 
ther of the same breadth, which formed a 
square at their junction half a league in cir- 
From the centre of this great 
place, the two gates were to be seen at once, 
and vessels arriving under full sail from both 
the north and south. In these two principal 
streets,—the noblest in the universe,—stood 
their most magnificent palaces, temples, and 
public buildings, in which the eye was never 
tired with admiring the marble, the porphyry, 
and the obelisks, which were destined at 
some future day to embellish the metropolis 
of the world. ‘The chief glory of Alexandria 
was its harbor. It was a deep and secure 
bay in the Mediterranean, formed by the 
shore on the one side, and the island of Pha- 
ros on the other, and where numerous fleets 
might lie in complete safety. Without the 
walls, and stretching along the shores of the 
Mediterranean, near to the promontory of 
Lectreos, was situated the palace and gar- 
dens of the Ptolemies. They contained 
within their inclosure the museum, an asy- 
lum for learned men, groves and buildings 
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worthy of royal majesty, and a temple where 
the body of Alexander was deposited in a) 
golden coffin. 

Alexandria owed much of its glory to the 
Ptolemies. Ptolemy Soter, the first of that 
line of kings, and one of the captains of Al-. 
exander, who, on the death of his master, | 
seized on his Egyptian dominions, fixed the 
royal residence in this city, about three hun- 
dred and four years before Christ. This 
prince instituted the academy called the Mu- 
seum, in which a society of learned men de- 
voted themselves to the study of the sciences, 
He likewise founded for their use the Alex- 
andrian library, which was afterwards so pro- 
digiously increased, and one of the greatest 
ornaments of this celebrated city. It is said 
to have amounted to no less than seven hun- 
dred thousand volumes, before its destruc- 
tion. 

Alexandria continued for nearly three 
hundred years in the possession of the Ptole- 
mies; but at the death of Cleopatra, it passed 
into the power of the Romans, and was the 
theatre of several memorable events in the 
history of that people. It sometimes might 
receive a favor at the hands of its masters ; 
but it as frequently obtained its full share of 
all the calamities which the tyranny, the 
cruelty, or weakness of the Roman emperors | 
inflicted on the rest of the empire. 

The first inhabitants of Alexandria were 
Egyptians and Greeks, to whom must be| 
added numerous colonies of Jews, transplanted | 
thither B. C. 336, 320, and 312, to increase | 
the population, who, becoming familiar with 
the Greek language and learning, were called 
Hellenists. It was they who made the well- 
known translation of the Old Testament under | 
the name of the Septuagint. 

The modern Alexandria does not occupy 
the site of the ancient city, of which only the 
ruins remain. ‘The town has now two cita- 
dels and harbors, and its commerce is im- 
proving ; but the population, which formerly 
amounted to three huadred thousand, is now 
reduced to thirteen thousand. It is the seat 
of a Christian patriarch, but under a Moham- 
medan power. 

The present state of this city presents a 
scene of magnificent ruin and desolation. 
For the space of two leagues, nothing is to 
be seen but the remains of pilasters, of capi- 
tals, and of obelisks, and whole mountains of 
shattered monuments of ancient art, heaped 
upon one another to a greater height than 
that of the houses. The famous tower of 
Pharos has been long since demolished, and 
a square castle, without taste, ornament, or 
strength, erected in its stead. The lake 
Mareotis, through the carelessness of the 
Turks in preserving the canals which con- 
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but its place is now occupied by the 
Lybia.— Edin. Ency. 

When Alexander the Great had fip; 
this renowned city, he gave considera} 
couragement to the Jews to settle in jt 
to induce them so to do, he endowed jt 
peculiar privileges and immunities 


Ss 


Sands of 


al 
e ep. 
> and 
With 
ad ’ al Owe 
them the free exercise of their religion, 5») 
admitted them toa share of the eame fren. 
chises and liberties which he granted ty; 
‘own Macedonian subjects. Not long after 1, 
‘death of that ambitious and enterprising jy, 


‘larch, Ptolemy, king of Egypt, invaded Jude, 


laid siege to Jerusalem, of which he took y.< 
\session about three hundred and twenty yo... 
before Christ, and carried an hundred ;),», 
sand of the Jews captive into Egypt; to who. 
he confirmed all the immunities and p;,.. 
leges which had been formerly granted ; 
their brethren by Alexander the Great, »); 
‘spared no encouragement to allure others to 
settle in Egypt. ‘The consequence of this 3: 
that multitudes of them were continually #)¢;. 
ing thither from Judea and Samaria, proj. 
ring rather to live under so generous api 
friendly a prince in a foreign country, tha) 
to be subject to the incessant changes of yy. 
ernment which were occasioned by so many 
contending tyrants in their own. Accoriiny. 
ly the city of Alexandria was in a great ine. 





sure peopled by Jews, and it is chiefly this 


circumstance which connects its history with 
the elucidation of the Scriptures. Hence we 
read, Acts ii, 10: that among those who came 
‘up to Jerusalem to keep the feast of pentecost, 
there were Jews, devout men, from Egyst, 
and the parts of Lybia about Cyrene, in whic) 
Alexandria was situated. Of this city, Apol- 
los, the companion of Paul, was a native, 
‘Acts xviii, 24; and of the Jews that disputed 
|with Stephen and put him to death, many 
‘were Alexandrians, who, it seems, liad a 
synagogue at that time in Jerusalem, Acts 
vi, 9. But to form an estimate of the nun 
ber of Jews that statedly resided at Alexan- 
dria, it may be sufficient to mention that 
about the year of Christ 67, while the quar 
rel was going on between that people and 
the Romans, which ended in the destruction 
of Jerusalem and its temple, the subversion 
of their ecclesiastical polity and their ruin ast 
‘nation, fifty thousand of them were put to 
‘death at one time in the city of Alexandiis! 
‘Itis said that at the time this terrible evest 
|took place, there were not less than 4 mi- 
lion of Jews dispersed throughout the who 
province of Egypt, in which they had a vs 
number of synagogues, and oratories, whic 
‘were either demolished or consumed by te 
for refusing to set up the statues of the ke 
man emperor Caius Caligula. 
| Christianity was planted in Alexandris 





veyed the waters of the Nile, no longer exists; | 


a very early period; and it is very protsbi 
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Sabbath.— Kosciusko. 








shat it was first carried there by some of the 
Jows who were converted by the preaching of 
Peter on the day of Pentecost, Acts 2; for 
jothing can be more natural than to suppose, 
that those who had themselves been blessed 
with the knowledge of the Saviour, should 
ary the glad tidings with them to their own, 
homes and make known the way of salvation 
ip others. For several ages the light of the, 
slorious gospel shone conspicuousty in this. 
reat city which gave birth to many eminent, 
men, particularly to Clemens, to Origen, and 


others. 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 
SABBATH. 
BY JOHN MOFFATT. 
Sabbath, welcome to the weary, 
Emblem of eternal rest; 
Morning breaketh, now, to cheer ye 
With fair vistas of the blest. 
Brightly beam, auspicious morn, 
On the aged and forlorn. 





Now unfurl love’s glorious banner 
To the Saviour’s rising day ; 
Shepherds, feed the flock with manna, 
Drive the prowling wolf away ; 
Gently lead the lambs along— 
Spread the banquet, swell the song. 


Toll the bell,—youth and beauty 
Are beset by snares and sin ; 
Watchmen, mount the tower of duty, 
Souls from thrall to Jesus win— 
Tell his love, from sacred story— 
Pardon, peace, and future glory. 


Toll the bell,—time is flying, 
Love is wooing from the sky, 
Widow, in thy lone hut sighing— 


Raise thy head, and wipe thine eye: 


Jesus died to purchase bliss 
For the lone and fatherless. 


Toll the bell,—time is precious,— 
Hither bend, ye sons of toil— 
God is waiting to be gracious, 
Mark the dear Redeemer’s smnile ; 
Come, for sins on earth forgiven, 
Fill with joy the courts of Heaven. 


Toll the bell,—now God speed thee, 
Matron in the vale of tears; 
Hoary grandsire, weak and needy, 


Groaning ’neath the weight of years— 


Soon thou’lt drop the galling load, 
And be ever with thy God. 


Onward, upward, all is ready ; 
Christian, let thy aims be pure— 
Single eye, and purpose steady, 
Wins the riches that endure ; 
Warfare, here, must virtue test— 
Earth’s the field, Heaven’s thy rest! 
Pins’ Grove, Del. Co., Pa. 


Wiitten for the Ladies’ Garland. 
KOSCIUSKO. 
BY WILLIAM T. TAYLOR, 


As the oaks of the forest, which have for 
centuries withstood the storm, are bent be- 
neath the weight of years, and finally fall to 
the ground, so do the sires of our revolution, 
who have felt the storms of adversity, and 
endured the toils of a national war—one by 
one pass from among us; and that too in the 
morning of our country’s hope; when the 
sunlight of prosperity gilds our happy nation. 
Gratitude leads us to their graves, and causes 
us to shed a tear over the memories of those 
“ soul-tried” men, and to hold in greater re- 
spect the gallant few of their patriot band, 
who still remain (as living records of our 
country’s toils,) to smile upon our land. 
Soon they will all be gone—for as the au- 
tumn leaves of the forest, they are gradually 
fading away ; but though their bodies perish, 
and their very names be forgotten, yet their 
noble deeds will live forever, for they pur- 
chased, with their sufferings and their blood, 
this liberty which we enjoy; and bequeathed 
unto us, their descendants, the noblest herit- 
age of time—the American’s birthright. 

But they struggled not alone ; for He, who 
presides over the destinies of nations, raised 
up friends to aid them in the hour of battle, 
who, though they had no tie to bind them to 
our cause, save their love of liberty, and ha- 
tred to oppression, sprang to our relief. 


One of these friends was Thadeus Kosci- 
usko—a native of Poland. He heard the cry 
of our fathers’ resounding from this western 
‘| world, and he knew that their cause was just; 
jhe felt every pang of their oppression, and 
his heart responded to every groan they ut- 
tered—their feelings were his feelings, and 
\\he resolved that their cause should be his 
jcause. fe crossed the wide ocean, leaving 
behind him friends and kindred, country and 
home, to assist the little band of American 
patriots, whilst struggling for their dearest 
rights. He came—a stranger to the Ameri- 
cin people, but not a stranger to the cause 
in which that people were engaged, for he 
had knelt at the shrine of Freedom from his 
boyhood’s days. He entered their little army, 
and toiled as eagerly for them, as though 
their country had been his own; and by his 
deeds of daring, he beeame distinguished 
amongst the bravest of his fellow-soldiers. 
By the penetrating eye of Washington, he 
was soon singled out, and raised to a station 
of high trust—to a place by that great chief- 
tain’s side. ‘Together they toiled—together 
they triumphed ; and Kosciusko had the plea- 
'|snre of seeing that country, in whose canse 


‘he had risked his all, rise from beneath the 
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iron-hand of oppression, to a free and inde-/|| about as wild beasts; some to wander Ove 
pendent nation. the frozen regions of Siberia—there to ,, 
Longer would he have lingered amid scenes || forsaken and forgotten; whilst others .,, 
so congenial to his soul ;—but his own coun-|/ sent to the mines of Russia, to labor foe +)... 
try called him away. Poland was in distress ;|| malignant foes. But we will ie a. 
her voice reached the ear of her son, who|| time when they will again return to their 
hastened home, obedient to her call, carry-|| native land— when, under another Kosciusko, 
ing with him “7 ee aan the te they will throw off the shackles of oppression, 
— he had so ably assisted. He found his) and flocking around the shattered flag of tieir 
ome polluted by the foot of the despoiler, || country, will proctaim themselves a free ay) 
and its territories falling a prey to the three || independent people. 
throned robbers of Europe; yet he drew his! august, 1242. 
sword, and at the head of a few heroic com- 
panions, endeavored to — to his country || From the Knickerbocker. 
that assistance, which he feared had un-| 7 , » ER i 
consciously been too long delayed. But| 7H E WIDOWER BEWITCHED, 
against such fearful odds, resistance seemed |) A SCENE IN REAL LIFE, 
madness—yet he did resist, and by his valor,|| It is quite unnecessary to account for the 
ir seaney pean 7 a com} oar sea age esto "nt her 
n orces 0 sia, /ustria, ussia,| dential letter: it 1s enough to say that 
his little band was soon overpowered, and, at! came into my hands ina very strange ish 
the command of a wicked queen, was thrown ner; and its contents being of a serious nae 
into a Russian prison, for the atrocious crime) ture, I thought it best, after consulting w;) 
of having resisted the invaders of their homes.| a judicious friend, to send it to the “()j 
ae a a queen—the murderess of her hus-| Knickerbocker,” as I knew of no way of oy. 
band—this was mildness. What were the warding it to its destination direct. — 
feelings of the Polish patriot, when, immured | . Harry Franco. 
in a foreign dungeon, he thought of his bleed-|| Swampvitle, January 1, 1842. 
ing courtry, and his inability to lift a hand in || 
her behalf! Although her prospects were | ncaa 
gloomy and forbidding, yet he looked for-), TO MARY IN HEAVEN. 
ward to the time when brighter days would) My Dear Mary :—I cannot say ny los 
dawn upon the land. His cruel persecutor) one, because I know that you are in heaves, 
—the bloody queen—died, leaving behind her} and it is I that am lost and not you. But, my 
a naine immortalized by crime. Her suc-| dear Departed! Alas, that I should live t 
cessor saw the sufferings of the brave Poles,| call you so; and alas! that I should call you 
and knowing that their devoted patriotism—_ so and live! But we know ourselves as |- 
which met with his warmest approbation— tle as others know us; indeed, we do not 
was the occasion of these sufferings, he' know ourselves so well; because in judying 
opened the doors of their prison, and set the; of others we are influenced by the whoe 
captives free; and Kosciusko he treated as a| conduct of their lives; and as men never 
brother, rather than as an enemy. Butthere| alter, we know that what they will do at one 
was cruelty in this kindness; for it did more |) time, they will do at another, under the sime 
injury to the cause of Poland than any army} circumstances; but in judging of ourselves 
ever arrayed against her; it deprived her of} we reason from the feelings of the moment. 
her chief support, her Kosciusko, who never | Thus, when stunned with the awful announce- 
after grasped his sword for her defence. /ment, just twelve months ago this very hour, 
Shortly after this the patriot retired to the| that the Angel of Death had caught you i 
interior of Switzerland; he did not, however, his arms, I threw myself-upon your stiffening 
lose his anxiety for his country’s welfare. || form, which never until then had refused to 
Often he appealed for clemency and hu-|/return my embrace, and vowed in my beart 
manity in behalf of his afflicted countrymen. || that henceforth, if doomed to live, I woull 
But he appealed in vain. In this retreat the) live only for you; that I would die to the 
triot died, and was placed by the side of|/ world and its blandishments, and never woué 
1is 25 ap ag a , ape that has been wa-|/ pollute my heart by allowing thouglit of - 
tered by the tears of a whole nation. ther to usurp the throne where you Nd 
After the fall of Kosciusko, Poland began || reigned apostle forgetting that | had b 
rapidly to decline, and she soon fell a prey to|| fore made many solemn vows and had broke 
her rapacious foes, who tore her asunder, and|| them all. Yet I was sincere, dear Mary; 
blotted her from the list of nations. Now/)|[ was true and honest; and your parting 5) 
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her sons have no spot in this wide world||rit, still cognizant, as I fondly thought, o 








where they may stand and exclaim, “ this is|| earthly things, bore up to heaven the vows! 
our own, our happy land,” but are driven! had uttered in my heart. But—— 
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What a horrible word is this “ But!"—| 
What a sure prelude to disappointed hopes. 
dow many a pale cheek and beating heart; 
jas the bare utterance of it caused; how 
many knees have faltered, how many eyes 
nave been dimmed at the mere sight of it; 
pow suddenly Hope withers at its sound, , 
and expectation stands on tip-toe to learn| 
what it halfannounces! If it were possible | 
re your gentle spirit to feel with earthly! 
felings you could not suspect the truths to 
which this word is a preface. But as I krow) 
you would have forgiven me when here, let! 
my offence have been what it might, you will | 
not forgive me less now that you are in hea-| 
yen where ny vileness cannot mar the hap-! 
piness that you enjoy. Therefore, I will con-| 
fess all, But before 1 relate the events which| 
have occurred sincé you were taken from me, | 
let me once more call to mind the sad occur- | 
rence that hurried you away; that my own, 
conduct may appear to me in its true light, | 
without palliation or excuse. I would recall] 
again the story of our love, but that I could | 
pot bear. 

We had been married just two years; two! 
moments you call them; and yet they should | 
jave been heavy years to you, for you had 
been turned from your father’s door for mar- 
rying me, and had exchanged the elegancies 
ofa happy home, for privations and hardships || 
of which you could not have dreamed, until) 


they fell to your lot. I was forced to leave | 
you to go on a business errand to the south.|/awaited my coming. 


How I regretted my slender income which 
compelled me to go! And how gently you re-!| 
buked me, and instilled new hopes in me,|, 
until, as the time of our parting drew nigh, 
your faltering voice told too plainly that you 
needed the consolation that you were endeav- 
ong to afford me. At last we parted—nei-|| 
ther able to say farewell. I know not what}! 
hrebodings filled your mind, but for myself 
| wasstrangely oppressed with the conviction 
that [should never return; and it was the 
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soothe your fears. At last, having escaped 
the contagion unharmed, I set sail for home, 
with a light heart. What a vision of delight 
danced before my eyes when I[ thought of 
meeting you! But we had to contend with 
foul weather, and head winds; and our voy- 
age was prolonged to an unusual Jength. 
Fool that | was! I forgot the kind Provi- 
dence that had kept me unharmed in the 
midst of pestilence, and now murmured at 
the little delay that kept me from you. 

But my punishment was in store. If the 
time passed wearily with me, oli! how sadly 
it passed with you! You suffered a daily and 
hourly agony in watching for my return, the 
intensity of which I can only know from its 
fatal termination. You had watched so fond- 
ly and so Jong, with such unceasing anxiety, 
and such singleness of affection, that when at 


last they brought you intelligence of my safe 


arrival, and assured you that in an hour you 
would see me, the sudden realizing of your 
hopes, and the dissipation of al] the crue} tears 
that beset you, proved too much for your slen- 
der frame, and you sunk under the happy re- 
verse. ‘The excess of your joy, and the wild 
tumult of your exultations had destroyed you. 
And now, dear Mary! I live, and know that 
you died for me. And now, I live But 
| will not anticipate. {[t will come too soon, 
though it comes last. 

With fond haste I hurried to your apart- 
ment, little dreaming of the sad greeting that 
You were surrounded 
by strange people, a stream of blood was 
gushing from your mouth. Oh! whata sea 
of blood it seemed to me, drowning in its red 
waves all that was dear to mein life! It 
was in vain that kind and sympathising 
friends crowded around me. I could not be 
comforted. How idle were their gentle 
words! ‘They could not restore you to life; 
of what worth then, were they to me! Even 
your old father, your implacable father, who 
had refused to see you when living, for my 


ionizing thought that you would be left| sake, now knelt at my feet and begged my 
vione in the world, without a protector, that|| forgiveness; he bathed my hands with bis 


cused my unhappiness; for my stay was not 
tobe long, and the prospect of seeing you 
again would have alleviated the pain of our 
parting. 

[had scarcely arrived at the place of my 
destination, when one of those fatal epidem- 
ks, peculiar to the south, broke out, and 
threatened to sweep off all who were not in- 
ured to the climate by a long residence. 
Frightful and exaggerated accounts of the 
nvages of the distemper reached you at the 
ane time with the news of my arrival, and 
tiled you with the most gloomy apprehen- 
won. { knew what effect such reports would 
‘ave upon you, and I endeavored, by frequent- 
) Writing, to inform you of my health—to 


‘tears, and kissed me, because I bad been 
‘loved by you; you, whom he turned from his 
door, Strange! that death, which makes no 
ichange in the departed, should so change the 
living! The world erects a monument to- 
day over the man to whom it refused a shel- 
|ter but yesterday. Your father begged my 
| forgiveness for his cruelty to you, and for 
|your sake I forgave him. Why should I not? 
aa would have done so. 

Your poor old Aunt Keziah, who had so 
‘often dandled you upon her knee, and who 
‘loved you with a mother’s love, came to find 
iconsolation, if haply she might, from ming- 
ling her tears with mine. Poor simple affec- 
tionate soul, how dearly she loved you !—and 
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with true womanly affection forgot her own 
grief, in remembering the proprieties that 
were due to one she loved. Her over-solici- 
tude for your poor remains, distressed me. 
They were most dear to me, becanse they 
had been the habitation of your better part; 
but to her your lifeless body was yourself. 
She was most anxious about the place of your 
burial; to me it did not matter. Let your 
remains be buried where they might, it would 
be a holy place to me. 

“Shall we not bury her in the Concord- 
ance!” said Aunt Keziah; “tis a lovely 
spot; so full of green trees and flowers; and 
then it’s so quiet, and so genteel !” 

“Tt matters not,” I replied, “if it only be 
in a quiet spot, where I can sit and weep 
without being gazed at. But the place you 
named I never heard of before. Where is 
it 7” 

“Oh, she means the Commentary,” said 
another old lady ; “don’t you, Aunty !” 

“ Yes, yes; t dia mean the Commentary,” 
said Aunty; “the Greenwood Commentary, 
of course. But my poor head is turned. Ah! 
itis adreadtul thing not to call things by 
their right names in these days.” 

Whether or not Aunty had discovered a 
knowing look in any one present, and want- 
ed to upbraid him with the superior civiliza- 


tion of the gentlemen of the old school, who’ 


would allow things to be misealled with im- 


punity, Ido not know; but she continued to. 


play upon that one string for some time. 

“ Well, well,” continued Aunty, “ we must 
all die, whether we read the Bible or the 
Dictionary. Ah! it matters but littie, if the 
heart is only right, how wrong the head may 
be. Yes, yes; we must all go when our 
time comes, learning or not. Learning won't 
save us, nor dictionaries, but the Bible will. 
Well! ah!—the Greenwood Commentary. 
That’s it, | suppose. Yes. It’s a dreadiul 
thing not to know the right names. Well, 
learning won’t save a poor soul from dying. 
Money we can leave behind us for others, but 
learning we can neither take with us nor 
leave behind. But it’s a dreadful thing not 
to be learned. Ah! well; yes, the Commen- 
tary—the Greenwood Commentary, that’s it, 
I suppose.” 


— 
terms of her bequest, which, to my perexry;,, 
was the strongest evidence that she »,.., 
have given of her perfect soundness of 1 a) 
They went to law, the nephews and tig 
,church, quite ina christian spirit, coy to,). 

ing for a small sum of money ; a very ej), 
ing spectacle tothe world’s-people, who p:,, 
er like such things themselves, and wo); 
take vast comfort in the thought tha: »., 
church sanctioned their likings. But ;: . 
impossible to tell in whose favor the js» 
would have decided, for the suit was in. 
about coming to trial, after having been ee 
off three times, at the instigation of the jo. 
fendants, and having missed one term from 
the illness of the judge, when the bank bros 
in which Aunty’s fortune was invested, on; 
the parties withdrew their suits, each payins 
their own costs, which I have been told was 
no trifle. And poor Aunty’s grave to this day 
has never been sodded once—Alas, for hy. 
man calculations! The tidy old creatyrs 
left this world with the pleasing conscinys 
ness that a neatly trimmed hillock of gree, 
turf would always be lying upon her breag, 
| What a lesson for those who place their af 
|fection upon earthly objects—and their mo. 


/ney in banks! 


10 rath. 





* * x * * 


After they had borne you away, and | = 
weeping in the fading twilight, some of the 
neighbors remained to offer such aid as they 
|could render to one in my sad condition, 
Among them, there was one whospoke tome 
in so sweet a tone, that I could not but look 
,up and thank her, for the interest she tok 
in my bebalf; for I knew it was rather fir 
|your sake than mine; and so she declared i 
| was; and this pleased me so well, that | 
| fancied she resembled you. Perhaps she was 
neither so youthful nor so delicate in ber 
| beauty; my eyes were blurred, and | was 
| not disposed to be critica]. She said slie had 
‘loved you, and I almost loved her for i 
| When she was about to leave, I could not but 


| 
| 





'see her to the door and ask her to return the 
/next day, for it wasa sad pleasure to me eve 
|to see those who had known you and ‘loved 


‘you. She came the next day, and I thouzit 
|the resemblance to you was stronger thia 


And here grief stopped the utterance of |before. She stayed long, was very 0: 


poor Aunty. Kind-bearted, womanly soul! 
She now lies in the very spot where she was 
so anxious for your remains to be placed. 
She bequeathed her little fortune, which you 


know would have been yours, to the church | 


of which she had been a member, upon the 
condition that the vestry should have her 
grave freshly sodded every spring. Tidy 
soul! But some of her graceless nephews 
disputed the validity of her will upon the 
ground of insanity, alleging, in proof, the 


jand said a thousand things in your praise. 
|She told me how well you had loved m, 
and she thought that I was the most miser 
| ble of men. 2 

But to spare myself the recital of evet’s 
that would give pain to both, if you were c* 
pable of pain; I will confess in brief, thats 
awakened a thought in my mind that ol 
who bore so strong a resemblance to you 
her person, might not be altogether 00° 
tionable as a companion. It was but & 
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hacow of a thought, dear Mary!—it just) These fainting-fits are shocking offairs. But 
foated transiently through my mind, and left} they cannot be altogether avoided ; for when- 
oy mark behind:—just as we see a black) ever I am detained from business, she ascuses 
coud sometimes flit through a bright blue || me of “ walking among the tombs,” a subject 


«ky, without leaving scarcely a resemblance! that is sure to bring them on. 
PANY ' 


Dear Mary! 


thet it had existed. But my fair neighbor), I strive all [can to make no allusion to you 


called again, and all her talk was still of your 
virtues. She did not remain as long as she 
pad before, and when I pressed her to stay, 
che reminded me that the world was censo- 
rious, and told me, that a proper regard for 
her character would not allow her to repeat 
her visit. She was sorry: but having dis- 
carged her duty to the memory of her friend, 
by attending to my wants, and trying to 
gothe my grief, she must now be content to 
sympathize with me in silence, and apart. 
But before we parted for the last time on this 
side of the grave, for she did not suppose that 
we should ever meet again, she begged that 
| would give her one little lock of your hair. 
How could I refuse this gentle request? I 
could not. Indeed, it was grateful to my 
feelings to grant it; but as [ wore your lock 
ofhar next my heart, [ could not grant it 
then, so 1 promised to bring the ringlet to 
her. Believe me, dear Mary! it was for 
your sake! Jt was because I could never 
tire of hearing her speak in your praise ; and 
[knew she would never tire of hearing me 
speak of you. For what other reason could 


| 


in her hearing; but litthe words will some- 
‘times escape from my month that recall] you 
ito her mind; and then, for some unexplained 
‘reason, her fainting fits begin. She wanted 
/me to promise her, that [ would not marry 
‘again, if she should die, and I took a solemn 
loath that [ would not. And this oath, dear 
\Mary! [ know I shall never break. One 
| promise, at least, I will keep. 

| You remember your Uncle Ned, who used 
‘always to be singing “what isa woman like?” 
‘He would sometimes answer his chant in a 
ow mellow voice: A woman isa riddle.” 
‘T have often thought of Uncle Ned, during 
the past year. 

Dear Mary! I have been the father of a 
little angel, who lived just long enough to 
i bless me with a fond look from her soft blue 
eyes, and then she died. I have bent over 
her little form, and have wept as [ wept for 
you. I would have called her Mary, but I 
dared not. I know she will go where you 
jhave gone, for all pure and gentle beings 
must live together ; and you will know that 


| ° . ° ° 
she is mine, and she will nestle in your bo- 


[have been induced to see her? It was soj/som, and you will love her for my sake. The 


oratifying to my feelings to hear her speak: 


of you, that at last I became uneasy and de- 
jected, unless | was in her presence. 
At first l gave her the lock of hair which 


I had worn next to my heart; then T gave} gentle delusion. 
that you gave}! will fold this letter, and put it in her little 


her your miniature, the same 





last kiss upon her cheek was mine. 

| T have penned this letter in a fond dream. 
I will cheat my senses. The harsh realities 
of the things around me shal! not break my 
I rave, but am quiet. I 


tome; next the little trinkets that you used | hands, crossed as though in sleep, upon her 


to wear, some of which were presents from 
me before our marriage; and at last I gave 
ber my hand, just one month after [ had seen 
your still beauteous form shut up in the tomb; 
but in so doing [ thought I was paying a 
tribute to your worth. 

Dear Mary! will you believe it? Since 
that time your name: has been a forbidden 
word! I only whisper it when I am alone. 
The trinkets that you used to wear, and 
which IT prized so dearly, have been ex- 
changed for others; your miniature and the 
lock of hair have both strangely disappeared, 
and whenever I ask for them, | am answered 
with a flood of tears. I have even been re- 
proached with loving you too well; and once 
she insinuated that you never did deserve my 
esteem; and more cruel than all, that your 
Seanty never had an existence except in my 
imagination. Once I asked her to walk with 
me to the place of your burial. A fainting- 
itwas the consequence. I have been care- 
ful not to make the request a second time. 


breast. You will not get it, I know, but I 
\will think you do, 
Dear Mary! farewell! 


HEAVEN. 


This world’s not “ all a fleeting show, 
For man’s i}jusion given ;” 

He that hath sooth’d a widow's wo, 

Or wiped an orphan’s tear, doth know 
There’s something here of Heaven. 


And he that walks life’s thorny way 
With feelings calm and even, 

Whose path is lit, from day to day, 

By virtue’s bright and steady ray, 
Hath something felt of Heaven. 


He that the christian’s course hath run, 
And all his foes forgiven, 

Who measures out !ife’s little span 

In love to God and love to man, 








On earth hath tasted heaven. 
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From the Christian Family Magazine. 


THE LAST LAMENT. 


It was midsummer—and all nature was 
clad in unusual loveliness and beauty—while}, 
the variegated garniture of the landscape, of 
field and forest, the sweet carol of birds, and]! 
a thousand scenes once so inviting, had for-|) 
ever lost their power to inspirit the soul of} 
my youthful friend, brought by disease and 
with a rapid decline, to the borders of the 
grave. His kind and sympathising friends, 
at his request, bore him in his chair of sick- 
ness to the window, that he might take a last 
look—a farewell of nature’s charms, which 
he had once so greatly admired, 

The scene to him was overpowering ; the 
thought, that like a torrent rushed on his, 
mind—the remembrance of by-gone drys, of, 
earthly joys, 





‘pairing friend. “ You are,” said he, « feeble 
and greatly wasted, Charles, but | hope V 
do not suffer much pain, do you!” Wy 
kind look of affection, after a short a 
Charles replied, “ No, the pain of disease 
my wasted frame is but small, the tho ugh 
of being torn away in the vigor of iny you) 
by the relentless hand of death, from dese 
friends and companions, has indeed, of; 
‘flitted across my mind; but now | have 
t me, as you see, to dwell on the pain of my 
body, or the sundering of kindred ties, (/ 
George! I am not prepared to die, and + 
appear in the presence of God, my Maker. 
This, my friend, this it is, that causes te 
pain and terror. 

| Go, George, and tell my companions; t; 
them from me, from one who must soon be 
hurried to the untried scenes of the eterg! 


q 


no more to be repeated, was too) world—oh, tell them that I now place a very 


much for his fravile frame, and he was again! different value, from what I have done, on 4 


removed to his couch. 
“ He is gone—he is gone,” cried his sister, 


Julia, as he sunk back on his pillow, “I see | 
and!\b 


on his countenance the marks of death, 
the hectic flush departing from his cheek.” 
His friends being hastily summoned, harried | 
to his bedside, to witness the spectacle of), 


day of grace and the opportunities of salya. 
ition. Every hour is a treasure too ric) io 
kingdoms to purchase. Ah, yes, could | by: 
be spared to the close of the year—for this 
I would readily part with worlds if | | 
them. 
“Do not think me frantic, George: [ ay 


had 


youthful loveliness and beauty in the em-|| now in the full possession of my reason, jy 


braces of death. Silence reigned through the! 


judgment asserts its supremi: acy, yet it is the 


little group of weeping kindred, interrupted | most scrious conviction of my soul that I have 


only by the affectionate sobs of his widowed | 
mother, who had doated on her son as the fu- 


ture staff of her age, in the decline of life. ! 


utterly thrown away my life ; my best hours 
have been misspent, the amusements and 
pleasures in which I have been engage’— 


But the last work of the awful messenger| they have but served to kill time and squa 


was not yet done. 
his lips, and gave signs of returning life. He 
threw a wild look around on his assembled 
friends, and seemed as if in doubt wherefore}| 
they were gathered in his dying chamber. 
But the recollection of the late scene at his 
window—his last gaze on the face of nature 
—the last indeed he was ever to enjoy— 
broke upon his mind, and recalled his thoughts 
to their wonted clearness. 
measure recovered his strength, he burst 
forth in the most melting words of sorrow ; 
it was the sinner’s departing hope. “ Fare- 
well,” said he, “ ye verdant walks and vernal | 
fields—and birds—and flowers. 





Alas! the! 


After a while he moved) der away my golden day of probation. With he 


‘out such a preparation for death as the Gos. 
pel enjoins, all the honors and glories of the 
world will at last appear infinitely vain and 
worthless.” 

| This affecting language from one a few 
‘months before so gay ‘and mirthful, and now 

so near the grave, had a powerful effect on 

the minds of George and his companions pre- 


Having in some} sent, who strove to suppress their suffocating 


emotion. Charles, with his sunken eye fixed 
on his young associates, said, ‘ It is now too 
late for me to pray, ‘ Let me die the death of 
the righteous, and let my last end be like his. 

] distrust not the goodness of God or his pow 


scene of my brief career is closing, and J am) er to save even the chief of sinners, but most 
now on the verge of eternity.” Again he|'deeply am I impressed with the conviction 
paused, and cast a wild look over the group! that we must live the life of the righteous, 
of his friends and companions present, until | if we would die their death.” “Why 


his eye rested on the countenance of a long-| should you despair,” said George, “the thi f 


loved associate, with whom he had often! on the cross was saved at the last hour.” 


drank the cup of pleasure to the dregs, and | “Ah,” replied Charles, “in that narrative of 


had dreamed that this season of pastime) Sacred History, I see something most alarn- 

wouldalways continue, At the sight of this}, ing. This record was made that none might 
youth he was greatly moved—* George! * despair, and but one such is found in the 
George !” he cried, “Lam fast going; 1am) Bible, that none may dare presume. The 
almost gone.” George approached the bed-| husbandman i in autumn and winter, will in 
side, and in deep distress embraced his des- vain implore the Almighty to grant him 8 
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crop, after he has foolishly squandered and lof his hopes of Heaven—and the lamp of life 
slept away his seedtime and summer, and || went out. ' 
pisnted and cultivated not his grounds. Phis| Reader—youthful reader—you may trifle 
‘snot a day of miracles, but of means—these | with the pestilence—you may play on the 
campled under fuot, and set at naught, all is) hole of the asp, or sport with the thunderbolt, 
iost, and lost forever.” 


No. 3. 











||perchance with impunity—but dare not for 

Afier this burst of emotion, which wrung! the trappings of honor, or the riches of a 

wars from the stoutest heart, his tongue fal-| kingdom, to squander the fleeting moments 

al and he sunk back upon his pillow,|,of your day of grace; give the dew of your 
’ 


| 4 ’ 

site exhausted, and the curtains were has-|) youth to the service of God—then you may 
ql ste , : *. ll - . ae 

ly drawn around his bed, by his physician. || Welcome disease, and your last sickness— 


jn alittle time he fell into a deep slumber, | 
fom which, after an hour, he again awoke. | 
As he opened his eyes, he beheld the last de- | 
parting beams of the evening sun. ‘The clock 
“muck seven, and seemed to send a thrill, | 
ike a peal of thunder, upon his soul. He) 
burst into tears, and exclaimed—*'T hat is the | 
knell of my departing hopes,”—and pointing | 
to the retiring rays of the sun. “ You see,” 
aid he, “my last sun is just setting, and my | 
sul will soon be fixed in the dread realities | 
ofa future state.” 


His friends interposed, and attempted to, 
soth his mind, and calm his perturbation, | 
urging on him that his life had been one of| 
morality, and of great respectability. “This,” | 
sid he, “will avail me nothing; morality | 
may indeed conduct us to the verge of hea-| 
ven, and with it in full view, we must sink, 
torise no more. Oh! how my heart aches, 
when I call to mind the councils, and prayers, | 
and benedictions of my mother; the able and | 
fithful instructions of ministers of the Gos- | 
yl; and the urgent, and repeated admoni- || 
tions of God’s providences ;—all these I have} 
abused. Alas! I have set a false estimate} 
on learning and talents, on wealth and hon- 
ours, on my prospects of worldly emolument. 





The rich and varied blessings I have enjoy-| 


el, have not been improved, and I know they 


must rise In judement acainst me.” 
a oD 


A clergyman being present, fervent prayer || 


was offered up for the dying youth, but all || 


wemed in vain; he was pointed to the sin- 
er’s only Refuge and Friend in the hour of 
death, Charles strove to lift his soul to the 
Saviour of sinners. But to him there seemed 
) be a canopy of brass, which aprotinin 
ls prayers, and the impression grew stronger 
and stronger that “ the harvest was past, the 
summer ended, and he was not saved”—that 
in the midst of all that heart could wish, and 
earth could give, he had gone beyond the 
giden boundary of merey. In this forlorn 
“ate of mind, all effort to soothe and compose | 
iis spirit, so far from having the effect of oil | 
cist upon the troubled deep,—were like oil/ 
tirown into the angry flames. With his fee-| 
ble strength, and almost to his latest breath, | 
ie besonght his companions to beware of| 
“tuck upon which he had inade shipwreck | 








“ For death can bring to you no sting, 
The grave no desolation— 

‘Tis gain to die, with Jesus nigh, 
The Rock of our salvation.” 


-—— 
—— 


Written for the Ladies’ Garland. 


INAUDIBLE MUSIC. 


BY JAMES LUMBARD. 


What though no real voice be found 
Where all is melody! 

Still there is music al] around, 
** Unwritten” though it be! 


All nature is but one vast quoir, 
Its bright and glorious things 
Compose the great and mighty lyre— 
God’s fingers sweep the strings! 


The stars, that “‘ teach as well as shine,” 
Together sweetly sang, 

When at creation’s joyous time, 
The world to being sprang. 


And now when marshalled on the plain 
That shining band appears, 

How soft, entrancing is each strain 
Of those celestial spheres ! 


The flowers, upspringing everywhere, 
In every wild retreat, 

Pour melody upon the air, 
Low, delicate and sweet. 


Yes—flowers that grow in forest dells, 
And by the water brooks, 

Have music in their swinging bells, 
And in their gentle looks! 


There is a music of the heart— 
A harmony within— 

Where ne’er hath been the poison-dart, 
The blight and curse of sin! 


Oh, sweetest strains of music float 
Throughout a sinless breast, 

And not one wild discordant note 
Disturbs its quiet rest ! 

Utica, N. Y. 1842, 
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THE TWO FRIENDS; 
OR, THE HAPPY CHOICE. 
A Tale, 
BY JOSEPH I. MATTHIAS, 
CHAPTER I. 


“Tt were all one 
That [ should love a bright particular star, 


And think to wed it."—SHaksPeaRE. thatever graced your famous city.” 
The majestic king of light had descended) “Mr. Stanley’s opinion, 1 suppose,” yo 
from his meridian throne, and was just going| plied Emma, ironically ; “it is well enoyos 
down behind a tissue gathering of fairy tint-) for him who never deems to rise ajo 
ed clouds that lay in golden clusters upon the) the common grade of a mechanic, to jn.) 
western horizon, while his last faint, but still) such ideas into a too susceptible mind.” 
brilliant rays, flashed upon the glittering wa-| “Emma!” replied Ellen, the indizney 
ters of the Schuylkill. | blood suffusing her flushed features, «P), 
Tracing the margin of a thick-set forest,’ mund Stanley is an honest man, and as aye 
were two fair young girls, each with an arm’ should be entitled at least to the respect of 
clasping her companion’s slender waist, and) Emma Barton !” 
each bearing a basket filled with beautiful) “ Nay, Ellen, [ thought not to offend you 
and fragrant flowers. The gentle breeze) or to speak disrespectful of Mr. Stanley—" 
played sportively with their silken ringlets)“ Why, then, that scornful expression 
that flowed in graceful disorder from be-| Edmund is not, I grant, one of those flippan:, 
neath small, neat “ gipsies,” and their laugh-| fawning, insignificant coxcombs, whose silly 
ing eyes sparkled with innate delight. ‘Io protestations are no more to be valued thay 
have gazed upon those bright faces, one, the passing gale—but he is a candid, sincere, 
would have readily imagined that their’s was| and sensible man, whose occupation, instes: 


‘much more so would it be were 
the frowning turrets of some ancie 
or the glittering spires, domes and 
‘a Venice to add to the picture—” 
| “Really! pray who is the enthusiast poy 
Miss Emma?” said the laughing Bj, 
* But, seriously, to my fancy there is ty», 
beauty, grandeur and magniticence jy ; ‘ 
sweet cottage, tresselled with the cropyin, 


: ‘ ping 
vine and honeysuckle, than in all the ) a. 


Jalaces 





a life over which no cloud had passed to) of lessening, should elevate hiin in the opip. 
dim the bright hallucinations of their fleeting! ion of all, even including your own fair self” 
No care was there, no doubt or mis-| 


hours. “Well, well, Einma, | wish you all the 
giving, but all was fair and calm as the| success imaginable. And may you |oay 
polished surface of the silvery waters that| continue to be thus ready to espouse young 
glided on before them. After wandering) Starley’s cause.” 
over the green lawn until they were nigh, ‘It matters not, Emma—lI will no more 
exhausted through their unusual exertion, | be trifled with, nor—” 

they suddenly paused beneath the branches; ‘Come, come, Ellen, cast aside that un'y. 
of a cluster of beautiful trees, whose leafy! coming frown. If what L have uttered lus 
boughs appeared like pyramids of light, as| displeased you, [ am sorry for it,” an! sie 
they caught and reflected back the rays of| gently put back the glossy ringlets of her 
the setting sun. | companion, and affectionately kissed het 

“Is it not beautiful, Emma?” exclaimed} snowy brow. 
one of the girls, with enthusiasm, as her} “It is all forgiven,” replied Ellen, as si 


sparkling eye met the glittering landscape. 
“A resplendent view indeed, Ellen!” re- 
plied Emma, laying her basket upon the green 
turf, and seating herself beside it. 
“ Do you know, Emma, that such beautiful 


scenes always give me what you are pleased | 


to denominate the ‘romantics.’ Now, me- 
thinks, I could dwell forever in that little, 
neat, white cottage you see yonder on that 
cliff—there—just where old Sol is about to 
cast his last lingering rays, ere he sinks into 
a temporary oblivion beneath that gaudy en- 
velope.” 

“ Delightful,” said Emma. 

“ Enchanting!” 
while her countenance glowed with all the 
ardor inspired by so glorious a scene. 

“Indeed, Ellen, you are two enthusiastic. 
The view, [ grant, is charming. But how 


cried the romantic Ellen, || 


‘returned the fond caress, “but you cant 
blame me, Emma, that I am thus sensitve. 
You are aware that to Edmund Stanley my 
vows were long since plighted, and, if Prov 
dence permits, next Christmas we will be 
united. Edmund’s circumstances are nov 
\in a flourishing condition, and by that time 
will warrant the step we have decile 
| upon.” 
|“ Well, Ellen, [ was too hasty—rasi. 
| may be—and, for the future, will avoid a 1 
petition of the offence. But look—the su 
has entirely sank, and the shades of nigitar 
gathering around us. Let us return.” | 
“Willingly,” answered Ellen, and try 
took up their baskets, adjusted their * ginsi’s. 
and were soon wending their way torus 
‘the busy thoroughfares of the city twit 
their respective residences. 
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Ellen Harvey and Emma Barton were the 
oly daughters of gentlemen in moderate cir- 
cumstances, or familes who made a “ genteel 
appearance.” Almost from infancy had they 
been associates—indeed, so inseparable did 
they appear, that they were generally recog- 
nized under the appellation of * the sisters.” 
Their friendship was of too ardent a charac- 
ter to admit of any secondary influence, and 
their entire confidence was mutual. 

Notwithstanding their terms of intimacy, 
the several dispositions of these happy beings 
were entirely opposite. Emma Barton was 
excessively fond of making a display, and af- 
fecting a show of wealth, which was entirely 
inconsistent with her father’s pecuniary at- 
firs; and nothing gratified her vanity more 
than to be made an object of attention for 
some score of those would-be fashionable ex- 
quisites, who generally make it a point to 
force their invidious presence into the socia} 
circles of society. However fa!lacious, this 
propensity appeared in Emma almost inher- 
ent. On the contrary, Elien Harvey was a 
modest, unassuming creature, who made no 
effort to court the society of any save those 
for whom her feelings dictated a stronger re- 
card than those actuated by the mere formali- 
ties which outward forms and ceremonies 
purport. Even in days of childhood, she had 
bestowed her young affections on the com- 
panion of her school days, Edmund Stanley— 
and while Ellen was ever happy in the undi- 
yided attention of Edmund, Emm2 was never 
atisfied unless she could deem herself the 
pssessor of half the hearts in the school- 
rom. In fact, even in those days, she was 
decidedly a young coquette, the torment of 
the boys, and the envy of her own sex, save 
and except her sincere friend Ellen Harvey. 
Thus passed their early years—-on Emma’s 
mrt, in one continual and varied round of 
firtation—on that of Ellen’s, constancy and 
devotion. It is almost needless to add that 
this“early love” suffered no diminution as 
sie advanced farther into the vale of years, 
but what was then deemed but merely a pre- 
ference of juvenile prejudice, was now the 
undoubted and unconcealed love of * sixteen.” 

Edmund Stanley was the only son of a poor, 
yet very respectable and much esteemed old 
gentleman, who had once occupied a high 
station in the mercantile world, but owing to 
unfortunate speculations, and other imprudent 
investments of his effects, he had become ut- 
terly impoverished. After Edmund had left 
shool, his father placed him in charge of 
a valued friend, a printer, with whom he 
made rapid advancement in that difficult and 
justly honored art. At the period of our 
sory, Edmund had been out of his apprentice- 
Sup about three years, and during that time, 
‘y means of industry, perseverance and fru- 


| eality, had managed to save sufficient to start 
jhim in a “business for himself.” He had 
determined, with the acquiescence of Ellen, 
jthat it would add greatly to his interest if he 
|were a married man, besides, as he often 
|jocosely remarked, he thought that “two 
heads were better than one,” and accordingly 
the 25th of December was decided upon as 
their wedding day. How far correct our 
young friends were in this very sage conclu- 
sion, we leave to the decision of our fair 
readers. * * * * 

In a neat, retired street, in one of the most 
beautiful districts of Philadelphia, stood two 
splendid three-story brick edifices, and thither, 
as the great State House bell tolled the hour 
of eight, came Ellen and Emma, returning 
from their delightful afternoon stroll. With 
an affectionate embrace, and mutual assur- 
ance of meeting on the morrow, they parted. 


CHAPTER IL. 
“Tntil our hearts have twin’'d, 
Roots, fibres, leaves, and all.” 
* * * * * * 
‘We met and parted.” 


It was the birth-night of Emma Barton. 
Her parental domain was brilliantly illumi- 
aated, sweet strains of music swept by upon 
the wind, mingled with sounds of joyous 
revelry. It was Emma’s last party in Phila- 
i\delphia. Her father had engaged in a lucra- 
|tive business in one of the most thriving vil- 
lages in the northern part of Pennsylvania, 
jand the succeeding day the Barton family 
| were to take leave of the city for their new 
home. 

That night, while all other hearts were 
filled with mirth in the enjoyment of the fes- 
itive scene, Ellen Harvey sat silent and ab- 
istracted, while even the presence of Edmund 
| Stanley could not banish the sad and melan- 
|choly reflections that held possession of her 
ingenuous mind. Her friend, the companion 
of her youthful hours of pleasure, the sympa- 
thetic soother of her infantile sorrows, was 
about to bid her a long, perhaps a last fare- 
well. She rose from her seat, and passed to 
an open window that she might imbibe the 
cool air, as she felt an almost suffocating sen- 
sation. The genial breeze, redolent with 
the perfumes of sweet flowers from the gar- 
den, gradually allayed the feverish pulsation 
that oppressed her, when she was aroused 
from her listless attitude by the anxious voice 
\of Emma. 

“Are you unwell?” she inquired, in a 
tremulous tone. 

“No! that is—I am better,” replied Ellen, 
as she looked up into the face of her friend. 











| Emma understood her feelings, and the big 
‘tear trembled in her eye. 
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“Come, Ellen,” said Emma, with deep 
emotion, “let us join the company, or we 
will be observed,” and she gently took her 
arm, and Jed the unresisting Ellen to a seat 
in the centre of the room. 

“ Miss Bartwon!” at this moment chimed 
ina young exquisite, the lengthened locks 
of whose very ample cranium shone with 
** Macassar,” and whose dialect bordered on 
the ridiculous, ** Miss Bartwon, fawvor the 


cwompainy with the wevy great pleasure of) 


atwending to one of those twanscendwently 
sublime airs which you quoite rarely conde- 
scwend to perform in your magnificwent 
woice !” 

“Ho! ho! ho!” roared out a little urchin, 
who, till this moment, had sat very quietly 
in a corner, engaged in the agreeable task of 


testing his organs of mastication upon a huge || 


pile of unshelled nuts. 

The exquisite looked aghast, as he had 
just paused to listen for the murmur of appro- 
bation which he supposed would take place, 
as a matter of course, on his giving vent to 
so astonishing a burst of eloquence, when the 
little fat, chubby-cheeked fellow gave vent 
also to his feelings in his own peculiar man- 
ner. The child was forthwith ejected, but 
what it was that so tickled his young fancy, 
none of the company could divine, as none 
cared to question him. Be this as it may, 
they allappeared mightily pleased, save and 
except the exquisite, who looked very de- 
mure, and so many thought the child might 
have been thinking of ham. 

However, the request was immediately 
seconded by others in a less ostentatious 
manner, and Emma rose in compliance, and 
took her seat at the piano, After lightly 
passing her taper fingers over the keys, she 
sang a sweet and popular air. As her clear 
rich voice gave utterance to the music of the 
song, her feelings seemed in unison, and she 
rose from the piano amid a general murmur 
of delight. 

“Will Miss Harvey favor the company 
with one of her choice!” politely asked a 
young gentleman. 

Ellen hesitated. 


* OQ, do—do sing, Miss Harvey!” echoed | 


several young ladies. 


Edmund Stanley rose from a seat beside || 


Ellen, and replied— 

‘Miss Harvey, ladies and gentlemen, is 
somewhat indisposed this evening—she is 
therefore compelled to cast herself upon your 
generosity—at some future period, she will 
be most happy to oblige.” 

“Only one!” urged a young lady. 

Emma approached at this moment and 
whispered— 





“ Ellen, if it be possible, sing!” 


“T will!” uttered Ellen, and she tremb- 


S—. 
i] 
lingly rose from her seat, supported by py, 
mund, who cast no very APPrOVing planes 
toward that quarter of the room whenee «. 
sued the last request, succeeding hisapo\yn 
She seated herself, and commenced, « 7), 
Light of other Days,” and ere she had oom, 
pleted the first stanza, she became visibly 
agitated—she paused—again commencm_ 
cher voice faltered—her hand fell from th 
kevs, and she wept! a 

Edmund was instantly at her side, {), 

gently led her to the open recess, where tie 
invigorating breeze played upon her pajp 
brow. When she had revived, the company 
dispersed—and the friends were alone, Swe 
‘is the communion when kindred spirits moe: 
—equally bitter when arrives the parting 
/moment. ; 
The next morning, at an early hour, the 
Barton family took their departure from the 
city, and many a lingering look did Emm 
cast behind, as she reluctantly left the don. 
cile where she had enjoyed so many happy 
honrs. Ellen witnessed their departure, and 
‘then retired to the solitude-of her chamber, 
there to indulge in those feelings which no 
tongue can utter, or heait can feel, save those 
‘who have been placed in a situation akin to 
‘her’s. 
* x * * *x ‘x 
| The 25th of December arrived, and Fleq 
‘Harvey became the wife of him she loved » 
wel]. Edmund had rented a small, neat 
house in V street, and caused it to 
be very genteely furnished. His busines 
‘affairs, which before his marriage had been 
‘in a very prosperous condition, now became 
doubly so, and far exceeded his most sanguine 
expectations. He had already made arrange: 
‘ments for * building a house of his own,” and 
one cold, blustering night, himself and FE) en 
‘were seated in their Jittle parlour, besile a 
cheerful coal fire, discussing the probable 
benefits that would arise therefrom, when 2 
little son of ebony thrust his sable visage into 
the room, holding in his hand a letter. 

“What have you there, Sam?” inquired 
Edmund, mildly. 

“ Lettar !—Missus Stanbey !” 

“Is it possible that the post can be out te 
night?” ; 
“Yes, massa! he be so cold he almos froze 
‘brack!” 
| Edmund took the letter, looked at the =" 
perscription, and handed it to Ellen. lle 
then gave the boy the sum marked as postsz°. 
| “Invite him in Sam, that he may warm 
‘himself. Poor fellow! he must be amo 

perished.” ; 
| Yes, massa ! it be too cold for little nig: 
‘ha! ha!” chuckled Sam, as he closed the 
door. : 
Ellen opened the letter—it was from Emm 
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me N—, Jan'y 20, 18—. 


pear, dear Ellen :—I received yours of the | 


jst inst., and was gratified to learn that you 
were married, and doing well.” I regret my | 
sot being present at the ceremony—indeed, I | 


yearly cried with vexation, because father || 


¢ 
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aloud the poetic effusions of a favorite bard, to 
_which Emma appeared to listen with breath- 


less attention. 
“ Exquisite!” exclaimed the thoughtless 
girl, as in a clear, rich, and almost feminine 


| voice, he breathed forth the selected produc- 


tions of the poet. 
* They are indeed beautiful, my Emma!” 


vymised that I should visit the city a week | he replied, as he softly laid the book upon the 


saa’ account of urgent business. We) 
pave delightful times here—such parties— | 
euch balls—and then such company. O! you 
yould be fairly enchanted, if you were to 


a week with us. Now, if you could | | 
eg ' | * Do—do recite 


oly pursuade your “ dear Edmund” to take a 
trip up to see us, | should be very happy. | 
There are lots of beaux here—and a young 
slanter, from the South, has just arrived in| 
nur little village, who has created quite a/| 
spsition—and [I must confess he has some | 
very commendable qualities; besides being 
handsome and accomplished, he has an im- 
mense fortane; he is very particular in his, 
attentions at our house, and I think pretty well | 
ofhim. My respects to all inquiring friends, 
and well wishes to your “dear Edmund.” 
Affectionately yours, 
Emma Barron. | 


«Poor Emma!” said Ellen, as her husband | 


closed the letter, ‘* 1 fear she will yet engage | 


insome luckless adventure, that will embitter 
all her days. I think we may infer that she 
is in love with the planter’s fortune.” 

«Heaven forfend !” replied Edmund, “ she | 
hes many frivolous frailties, but still a good | 
heart.” 

“She has, indeed,” added Ellen, “and it} 
would grieve me if those frailties should lead | 
her into the all-engulfing vortex of trouble.” | 

“We will hope for the best !” said Edmund, | 
and they resumed the conversation which) 
the arrival of the letter had interrupted. 


CHAPTER III. 


* Poor flower ! 
So delicate and fragile in thy beauty, 
The earliest blast that touched thee, blighted thee !” 


In the aristocratic little town of N- ,in}) 
the northern section of Pennsylvania, stood || 
the mansion of Cornelius Barton, the respect- 


ed sire of the light-hearted Emma. 

It was night. Within that stately edifice, 
gracefully reclining upon a rich velvet otto- 
man, was the symmetrical form of the fair 
girl, Seated beneath the light of a magnifi- 
cent chandelier, which hung suspended trom 
lhe centre of the painted ceiling, his arm 
testing upon the marble surface of a beautiful 
per table, and his hand clasping a richly em- 
wssed book, was the figure of a young gen- 





Yeman of commanding appearance, reading 


Christmas, but could not fulfil the pro- || table, “ and I know of none more so,” 


* None? can’st think of none!” inquired 
Emma, as a shade of disappointment lingered 


for a moment upon her animated counte- 
nance. 


“ Yes! there is one !” 
it!” exclaimed Emma, 
as she rose from her couch, her beautiful fea- 
tures bright with eagerness. The young 
gentleman also arose, and with his arm cir- 
cling her slender waist, and his hand clasped 
in her’s, he gently led the unresisting girl 
to a rich tapestried window that looked upon 
a lawn redolent with rare exotics, whose 
trembling fibres glittered beneath the efful- 
gent radiance of the queen of night. 

“The subject is well illustrated before us,” 


| he said, * it is the Jover describing to her 
| who holds his heart in thraldom, the home to 


which, ‘ could love fulfil its prayers,’ he would 
conduct her: 


« A deep vale 
Shut out by Alpine hills from the rude world ; 
Near a clear lake, margined by fruits of gold 
| And whispering myrtles ; glassing softest skies, 
| As cloudless, save with rare and roseate shadows, 
| As 1 would have thy fate. 
| A palace, lifting to eternal summer 
{ts marble walls from out a glossy bower 
Of coolest foliage, musical with birds, 
Whose songs should syllable thy name! At noon 
We'd sit beneath the arching vines, and wonder 
Why earth could be unhappy, while the Heavens 
Still left us youth and love! We'd have no friends 


|, That were not lovers ; no ambition save 


To excel them all in love ; we'd read no books 

That were not tales of love—that we might smile 
To think how poorly eloquence of words 

Translates the poetry of hearts like ours! 

And when night came, amidst the breathless Heavens 
We'd guess what star should be our home when love 
Becomes immortal; while the perfumed light 

Stole through the mists of alabaster lamps, 
| And every air was heavy with the sighs 
| Of orange groves, and music from sweet lutes, 
| And murmurs of low fountains that gush forth 
| In the midst of roses!” 


* s x * * 


Claudian Donay was a total] stranger to the 
‘inhabitants of the town of N , untila few 
| weeks previous to the occurrence of the fore- 
| going scene within the mansion of Mr. Bar- 
ton. None knew his origin or his intentions, 
isave from his own lips. In his manners he 
| was polished and gentlemanly, in person dig- 
|nified, yet full of grace—in fact, immediately 
on his arrival he was denominated by the 
| belles of the town “a good-looking fellow.” 
| Many were the smiles lavished upon him by 
the young ladies, and many the kind glances 
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and sociable nods from ambitious mothers. 
He was decidedly the “lion” of the place— 
no evening company could be five minutes 
organized, ere Mr. Claudian Donay was the 
subject for discussion, and an inexhaustible 
theme it appeared to be. The young gentle- 
men frowned at this usurpation and monopo- 
ly, and the young ladies flirted. 

Matters were in this very unenviable posi- 
tion, when Mr. Donay suddenly appeared to 
be very ardent in his devoirs to Miss Emma 
Barton, and it soon became whispered abroad 
that the “ rich planter” and Emma were “ en- 
gaged.” Nor were these suppositions incor- 
rect, as in less than two months succeeding 
Mr. Donay’s appearance at N » he led to 
Hymen’s altar the fair Emma, a_ willing 
bride. 

After the performance of the ceremony, 
and Mr. Barton had settled with his son-in- 
law his daughter’s dowry, which was no in- 
considerable sum, Mr. Donay announced his 
intention of leaving N. » for his “own 
home in the sunny South.” With a light 
heart, Emma prepared to leave her parental 
home, for she had never even dreamed of her 
husband being aught else than what he ap- 
peared. Poor, deluded girl, she cared not 
for the future in the enjoyment of the ideal of 
her infatuated fancy. 

After three days journey, they arrived in 
the city of Baltimore, when Mr. Donay sud- 
denly declared that he was compelled to take 
up a transient residence in that community, 
owing to urgent business which he was ne- 
cessitated to transact. He engaged a room 
in one of the principal hotels, where Emma 
received every attention that a young bride 
eould desire. 

One afternoon, Emma was seated in their 
apartment, engaged in a favorite volume, 
when her husband entered, accompanied by 
a person whom he introduced as a very par- 
ticular friend. Mr. Donay was very ob- 
sequious in his attentions to this individual. 
Emma wondered whom he could be, and why 
she had not seen him before, he being so 
valued an acquaintance. From her first im- 
pression, she formed an irresistible antipathy 
tur this person, which it appeared impossible 
to eradicate. She knew that she had no ob- 
vious reason for this predisposition—it was a 
feeling natural, yet undefinable. She thought 
she perceived a coarse familiarity in him to- 
ward her husband—while Claudian appeared 
to be laboring under a restraint in his pre- 
sence. It was evident the stranger had been 
falsely represented. 

In a short time he took his leave, in a 
haughty and sarcastic manner; Emma ques- 
tioned her husband concerning him, but his 
answers were altogether unsatisfactory and 











evasive. This was the first time he had ap- 





Vou. VI. 
peared unwilling to confide in his wif. a i 
it deeply wounded the sensitive ming 9 ad 
ingenuous Emma. Could her husbang de. 
ceive her—was he aught else than wha: j. 
appeared—were the interrogations whic; 
her feelings prompted, as she dwelt upon ine 
recent conduct. " 
_ In the evening Claudian left her says 
ing he would return in an hour. Ema io. 
quired nut his destination, but when he had 
departed, she sat down to ruminate. While 
thus absorbed in meditation, a lady enteruj 
the apartinent, and softly advancing, gent|y 
laid her hand upon her arm. Emma inyolys. 
tarily started from her unconscious attitude 
and gazed vacantly upon the intruder. Hor 
wandering senses failed to recognize in the 
lady a very intimate acquaintance, 

“Why, Mrs. Donay !” exclaimed the lady 
in astonishment, “ what has transpired to vive 
rise to that melancholy countenance!” ~ 

“ Nothing, my friend,” said Emia, “me. 
thinks I must have been dreaming.” 

“ Dreaming, indeed! ‘Mark me! there's 
oft a prophecy in dreams!’ So writes the 
poet, and who shall him gainsay. But come, 
Charles sent me to request your presence at 
a game of whist in our apartment.” 

“ Excuse me, Mrs. Ball—Mr. Donay is not 
at home.” . 

“Indeed! Well, then, it is business of 
some urgent import that forms the cause.” 

“Perhaps so!” 

** Why, Mrs. Donay, your deal in enigmas, 
and fear to trust me with your confidence.— 
And yet, ’tis strange !” 

“ What is strange?” 

“That Mr. Claudian Donay, who has 
been deemed an example for all good hus- 
bands, should so far forget himself as to leave 
his young bride in solitude.” 

At this moment they were interrupted 
by loud and apparently angry voices, pro- 
ceeding from the street door, immediately be- 
neath the chamber window. 

“] tell you | must have the money !” 

“ Well, have but a little patience—” 

“ Patience! a man can’t live on patience. 
No! you have carried on this game long 
enough—I must either have the money, or 
you go—” the words were lost in the dis 
tance. 

Emma stood horror-struck—cold drops of 
perspiration hung upon her marble brow—- 
her cheek turned to a livid, deathly hue—a 
convulsive spasm agitated her slight frame, 
as she wildly exclaimed : 

“Have I been deceived! Sure it was 
Claudian’s voice. I—his wife—it were i- 
possible that I should mistake it! No! | 
could not! ©, my father, would that I bad 
never left thee!” 

The chamber door opened, and Claudisa 
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- stood within the room. His flushed 
ce, glaring eyes, and staggering pace de- 
~ a victim to the demon of intemperance. 
with a blaspheming curse, he fell reeling to 
the floor ! 


Agitated and bewildered, Mrs. Ball called 


wdlv for assistance. The apartment was’! 


mediately thronged with anxious counte- 
moces, inquiring the cause of this unusual 
»mmotion—but it needed no explanation, the 
gsensible form of Emma, and the intoxicated 
Claudian, was ample. ; 

Again brought to a consciousness of her 
situation, Emma prepared herself to abide the 
result of the coming disclosure. There was 
, settled look of deep, melancholy despair 
upon her countenance, mingled with a spirit 
of determination. 


misfortune. : 

Early the ensuing morning, the landlord 
of the hotel sent up a “ notice to quit.” Em- 
ma quietly received the message, and pa- 
tently awaited until her husband should 
awake from his drunken stupor. Bitter were 
the reflections that occupied her thoughts. 
How happy had she been to have taken El- 
en Harvey’s advice ! 

Claudian rose about eight o'clock, and 
Emma silently laid within his hand the land- 
iord's notice. He gianced at the paper—a 
scornful expression passed over his features, 
and without uttering a word, he took up his 
hat, and left the room, 

For full two hours Emma had been anx- 
ously awaiting her husband’s return, when, 
fom her chamber window, she perceived a 
carriage drive rapidly towards the hotel, sud- 
ienly halt at the street door, and a lady and 
gentleman alight. The next moment she 
jeard her own name pronounced by a voice 
whose sweet, familiar sound had ever been 
toher a messenger of comfort. Light foot- 
steps were heard ascending the staircase— 
the chamber door opened—and * the friends” 
were locked in a fond, affectionate embrace. 

Happy, indeed, was the meeting of the 
ong estranged Ellen and Emma. Edmund 
td received information that Emma had 
taken up a transient residence in Baltimore, 
and having a desire to visit the “ monumental 
city,” he thought this a delightful opportu- 
nity,and one which would afford the great- 
est satisfaction to his affectionate wife. 

Emma confided all her anxieties and trou- 
tles to Ellen, and found in her the same 
sweet fount of sympathy that had soothed her 
early sorrows. 

The day and night passed, and still Mr. 
Donay was absent. Early the ensuing morn- 
ag Elmund went out—but soon returned, 


with a morning newspaper, from which he 
read aloud ; . 





Her chamber being again | 
scant, she sat silently brooding over her | 


Friends. 103 

“ Absconded.— Mr. Claudian Donay, alias 
Norton, suddenly decamped from the 
| Hotel yesterday morning, and has not since 
been heard of. We learn that he was recog- 
|nized yesterday, seated in the stage coach 
7 Doubtless, ‘gone to Texas!’ ” 

Emma listened to the paragraph with the 
\deepest emotion. No cry of anguish spoke 
of her internal agony, as she piously mur- 
|mured, * God’s will be done !” 

“ Come, Emma,” said Ellen, whilst a tear 
\stole down her cheek, “we may now hope 
|for happier days.” 

“No, Ellen,” she replied, calmly, “the 

bright hours of my existence have passed— 
the remainder are left me for repentance. 
‘Had I early embibed the precepts of my 
friend, I had indeed been happy.” 
Emma immediately wrote to her father, 
jand made known her situation. Edmund 
|kindly invited her to accompany them to 
Philadelphia, as her depressed health would 
,not admit of stage travelling—she gratefully 
accepted the offer, and returned to the city of 
her birth. But, alas, the familiar scenes of 
her childhood she had ceased to think of, but 
|as objects that early glittered upon her path 
‘of lite, even as the meteor substance of a 
dream. Daily, nay, hourly, she pined away, 
| notwithstanding the affectionate attentions of 
the devoted Ellen. The bloom fled from her 
| cheek, and her pale, wan, spectre-like features 
| were but the shadows of her former self. Her 
‘father arrived, and with heart-rending an- 
guish recognized in that emaciated form, all 
that remained of his beloved child. But her 
\sufferings were short, even as had been her 
joys, and the grave was soon destined to close 
‘upon all her sorrows. The canker-worm of 
‘mental disease had destroyed the vitals of her 
|existence, and in the spring-day of her be- 
‘ing, she sank a victim to the erroneous and 
\deplored opinion of the happiness of this 
brief life consisting in the world’s wealth. 

Kensington, 1842. 
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A Good Wife may be known by her readi- 
‘ness to promote the welfare and comfort of 
|her husband, rather than by her many protes- 
tations of regard for him. 

A Poor Wife is all “my dear” and “my 
love” to her husband, but would’nt sew a but- 
ton to his coat to keep him from freezing. 


In this life of disappointment, where our 
wishes and aims are but steps leading to no 
real summits, we are soothed only by love, 
as by some second world; and in the midst 
of the charnel-house of perishableness, a 
heart living and beloved, feels the true im- 














mortality. 





THE ROSE OF ALLANDALBE 


A BALLAD-. 


WRITTEN BY CHARLES JEFFERY. 


THE MUSIC BY 8. NELSON, 
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The morn was fair, the skies were clear, Nw breathcameo’er the 
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High - land cot, And wander'd forth with me; Tho’ 


flow - ers deck’d the mountain’s side, And fragrance fill’d the vale 
































the sweetest flow er there, Was the Rose of Al lan dale, 
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far the sweet - est flower there, Was the Rose of Al - lan - dale. 
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Seconp VERSE. Tuirp VeRsE. ~ 


Where’er I wander'd east or west, And when my fever'd lips were parched 
Though fate began to lower, On Afric’s burning sand, 
A solace still was she to me She whisper’d hopes of happiness 
In sorrow’s lonely hour: And tales of distant land: 
When tempests lashed our gallant bark My life had been a wilderness, 
And rent her shiv'ring sail, Unblest by fortune’s gale, 
One maiden form withstood the storm, Had fate not link’d my lot to her's, 
*T was the Rose of Allandale, &c. The Rose of Allandale, &c. 
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